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UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
FACULTY  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


The  undersigned  certify  that  they  have  read  and 
recommend  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  for  acceptance, 
a  thesis  entitled  Under  the  Volcano:  Lowry  and  the  Cinema, 
submitted  by  Paul  Tiessen  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


ABSTRACT 


Chapter  One  of  this  thesis  draws  attention  to  the 
extent  of  Malcolm  Lowry’s  early  interest  and  involvement  in 
the  real  world  of  the  film  -  particularly  in  Europe  and  in 
Hollywood  -  and  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  cinema  on 
his  literary  style.  His  greatest  film  script  -  an  adaptation 
of  Fitzgerald's  Tender  is  the  Night  -  as  well  as  a  film  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  own  short  story,  The  Bravest  Boat,  were  written 
only  after  he  and  his  wife  had  taken  up  residence  in  a  shack 
near  Vancouver  in  1940.  These  two  works,  both  of  which  are 
among  the  large  collection  of  Malcolm  Lowry  Papers  in  the 
Special  Collections  Division  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  Library,  draw  attention  to  Lowry's  own  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  cinematic  techniques  which  he  used  in  Under 
the  Volcano,  a  novel  written  between  1936  and  1945. 

Chapter  Two  of  the  thesis  illustrates  and  analyzes 
Lowry's  characteristic  use  of  cinematic  techniques  and 
processes  in  his  handling  of  visual  images  and  aural  rhythms. 
It  draws  particular  attention  to  his  use  of  montage. 

Chapter  Three  shows  that  the  wheel  and  the  barranca , 
important  visual  images  in  the  novel,  act  in  combination  as 
a  controlling  metaphor.  Deriving  meaning  from  the  cinematic 
process  itself,  the  pair  of  images  operates  at  every  level 
of  the  novel.  The  theme  of  the  novel,  the  modes  of  percep¬ 
tion  which  characterize  the  central  figures,  and  the  medium 
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itself  are  fused  by  this  metaphor  into  an  organic  and 
integrated  expression  which  meets  many  of  the  demands 
which  critics  make  of  the  film. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


LOWRY  AND  THE  FILM  WORLD 

The  ’’Cinemaddict" 

Malcolm  Lowry  (1909-1957)  pursued  life  and  the 
deeper  meanings  of  life  with  an  intensity  and  a  zest  that 
set  his  life  apart  from  the  colourless,  acquiescent  con¬ 
ventionality  which  characterizes  the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  people  of  all  ages.  The  interests  which  he  possessed 
seemed  always  to  prey  upon  him  and  to  demand  his  total 
involvement  -  physically,  mentally,  spiritually  -  and  his 
works  reflect  the  depths  of  his  involvement  -  the  horrors, 
the  passions,  the  joys.  By  the  age  of  twenty,  for  example, 
after  having  already  made  a  gruelling  voyage  as  cabin-boy 
to  China  and  Japan,  Lowry  had  read  some  of  the  work  of 
Conrad  Aiken.  But  reading  was  insufficient,  and  he  set 
out  from  England  for  Massachusetts  to  find  the  writer.  For 
the  same  reason  Lowry  worked  his  way  from  England  to  Norway 
to  meet  novelist  Nordahl  Grieg.  Lowry’s  attitude  toward 
the  cinema  also  reflects  such  an  intensity  of  involvement. 
His  lifelong  awareness,  as  well  as  his  appreciation,  of  the 
European  film  world  was  by  no  means  casual  or  superficial. 
Even  if  one  were  to  accept  his  own  thoughts  (as  expressed 
in  the  following  unpublished  letter  to  the  German  transla¬ 
tor  of  Under  the  Volcano)  figuratively  rather  than  literal¬ 
ly,  one  could  not  escape  the  overwhelming  impression  that 
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Lowry's  interest  in  the  film  world  was  always  a  keen  and 
passionate  one: 
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I  think  I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  great  German  films, 
since  the  days  of  Cal igar i ,  some  of  them  many  times,  risk¬ 
ing  my  neck  even  when  at  school  (where  movies  were  forbid¬ 
den)  to  see  .  .  .  Conrad  Veidt  in  The  Student  of  Prague, 

and  Murnau ' s  wonderful  things,  all  the  films  of  the  great 
Ufa  days,  and  other  later  masterpieces.  .  .  .  and  it  is  an 

enthusiasm  that  has  not  deserted  me  for  only  recently  we 
[Lowry  and  his  wife  Margerie]  have  trekked  through  the  snow 
(still  risking  our  neck  -  physically  on  these  occasions 
because  of  the  ice)  just  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  to  see 
Murnau ' s  Last  Laugh,  Fritz  Lang's  Destiny  (a  pioneer  piece 
if  there  ever  was  one)  and  other  contemporary  f jlms  and 
Klangfilms  at  the  local  Vancouver  Film  Society. 

Lowry's  exuberant  reaction  to  the  German  cinema  is 

reflected  in  a  nostalgic  comment  in  Under  the  Volcano,  as 

Laruelle  suddenly  recalls  "the  old  days  of  the  cinema,  .  . 

his  own  delayed  student  days,  the  days  of  the  Student  of 

Prague ,  and  Wiene  and  Werner  Krauss  and  Karl  Gruene  [whom 

Lowry  mentions  in  a  letter  quoted  below] ,  the  Ufa  days  when 

a  defeated  Germany  was  winning  the  respect  of  the  cultured 
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world  by  the  pictures  she  was  making."  Autobiography  is 
explicitly  evident  in  this  remark,  as  it  is  almost  every¬ 
where  in  Lowry's  work.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
power  and  starkness  of  Under  the  Volcano  are  directly  a 
result  of  the  personal  experiences  through  which  Lowry 
passed  during  his  lifetime.  Fortunately  for  his  art,  and 
for  those  who  read  his  work,  Lowry  was  always  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  deeper  significances  lying  beneath  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  experiences;  and  he  has  provided  us  with  a 
sensitive  interpretation  of  what  he  has  confronted. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  personal  recognition  of  Lowry's 
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persistent,  enthusiastic  determination  to  involve  himself 
with  the  world  of  the  cinema  which  caused  Earle  Birney, 
friend  of  Lowry,  to  coin  the  term  "cinemaddict"  when  de- 
scribing  Lowry  in  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Birney  also 
verifies  what  Lowry  has  already  made  graphically  clear  - 
that  is,  that  in  the  world  of  the  film,  Lowry's  concentra¬ 
tion  and  respect  were  channeled  mainly  toward  the  European 
films . 

Mrs.  Margerie  Lowry  also  contributes  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  already  provided  by  Birney  and  Lowry  himself.  Mrs. 
Lowry,  herself  a  former  movie  actress,  says  of  her  husband: 

He  did  .  .  .  have  a  lifelong  interest  in,  and  considerable 

knowledge  of  the  cinema.  He  was  particularly  well  informed 
about  the  foreign  films  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  the 
German,  French,  Czechoslovakian,  Russian  etc.  He  knew  of 
them  all,  the  directors,  writers,  actors,  etc.  and  could 
converse  by  the  hour  about  the  great  films.  He  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  influenced  in^his  technique  by  his  love  for, 
and  knowledge  of,  the  cinema. 

Indeed,  this  study  will  attempt  to  show  that  not  only  were 
Lowry's  personal  knowledge  of  the  cinema  and  his  literary 
technique  interrelated,  but  also  the  themes  and  character¬ 
izations  of  Under  the  Volcano  are  involved  in  the  inter¬ 
relationship  as  well. 

Lowry,  too,  wrote  of  the  pervasive  influence  which 
specific  movies  exerted  on  his  own  life,  and  on  his  literary 
preoccupations.  In  the  Selected  Letters  he  wrote  concerning 
Murnau's  Sonnenauf gang :  "70  minutes  of  this  wonderful 
movie  -  though  it  falls  to  pieces  later,  doubtless  due  to 
the  exigencies  of  Hollywood  -  have  influenced  me  almost  as 
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much  as  any  book  I  ever  read,  even  though  I’ve  never  seen 
it  since. In  a  later  letter  to  ten  Holder,  Lowry  modified 
the  preceding  comment  and  remarked  upon  his  literary  debt 
to  still  another  movie:  "Nor  has  anything  I  have  read  in¬ 
fluenced  my  own  writing  personally  more  than  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  Murnau ' s  Sonnenauf gang  or  the  first  and 
the  last  shots  of  Karl  Gruene's  The  Street.”  It  must  not, 
of  course,  be  assumed  that  Lowry’s  references  to  these  two 
isolated  films  indicated  the  total  extent  to  which  he  was 
affected  by  the  cinema.  Rather,  these  references  may  be 
viewed  merely  as  indications  of  how  much  Lowry  himself  was 
consciously  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  cinema  on  much  of 
his  writing.  The  filmic  world  of  Under  the  Volcano  is  full 
of  these  effects . 

Film  Writer  and  Critic 

Not  all  of  Lowry's  associations  with  the  film  world 
were  pleasant  ones.  Shortly  before  he  began  work  in  1936 
on  the  original  short  story  version  of  Under  the  Volcano 
(which  now  comprises  Chapter  Eight  of  the  novel) ,  he  spent 
some  time  in  Hollywood.  Here  he  "worked  on  several  movie 
scripts,  with  John  [Davenport,  a  friend  from  Cambridge 
days]  and  others.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  cinema 
.  .  .  but  he  was  unhappy  in  Hollywood;  he  didn't  like  their 

methods  of  working,  or  much  of  their  results,  and  he  found 
it  difficult  to  work  in  tandem  with  several  other  writers 
on  the  same  script.  So  as  soon  as  possible  he  left  Holly- 
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wood  and  went  to  Mexico."  As  is  now  evident  from  Under 
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the  Volcano  and  also  from  the  works  which  Lowry  produced 
specifically  for  the  screen  at  a  much  later  date  than  his 
Hollywood  days,  one  critic  is  justified  in  adding  that 
Lowry  "preferred  to  work  on  a  larger  scale  in  which  he 
could  handle  the  whole  plot  and  setting.  The  experience 
[in  Hollywood]  was,  however,  extremely  valuable  and  had  a 
direct  effect  in  developing  the  cinematographic  technique 
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which  he  employed  in  his  novels." 

About  1949,  while  living  in  his  cabin  near  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Lowry  finally  set  about  the  task  of  taking  much  or 
most  of  the  script  work  for  a  movie  into  his  own  hands. 

The  results  of  his  labours,  in  manuscript  form,  may  be 
found  in  the  Special  Collections  Division  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  Library.  Here  is  housed  the  valuable 
collection  known  as  the  Malcolm  Lowry  Papers  -  in  sixteen 
large  boxes  of  more  or  less  classified  materials  -  includ¬ 
ing  both  manuscript  and  published  works,  by  Lowry  and  about 
Lowry.  One  section  of  these  materials  is  classified  as 
"Manuscripts.  Literary.  Prose.  Radio  and  film  scripts," 
under  which  are  the  titles:  Maria  Chapdelaine;  Moby  Dick; 
Stephen  Leacock;  Tender  is  the  Night  (Typescripts  1-3); 
and  The  Bravest  Boat.  Of  these,  the  latter  two  are  film 
scripts,  and  will  concern  us  in  our  discussion  of  Under  the 
Volcano . 

The  Bravest  Boat  is  Lowry’s  screen  adaptation  of 
his  beautifully  and  sensitively  written  short  story  of  the 
same  title,  which  is  the  first  piece  in  his  collection, 
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Hear  us  0  Lord  from  heaven  thy  dwelling  place.  Both  short 
story  and  screen  script  reveal  the  use  of  common  cinemato¬ 
graphic  techniques.  Many  of  these  techniques  are  evident 
as  well  in  Under  the  Volcano. 


Tender  is  the  Night,  "by  no  means  an  ordinary  kind 
9 

of  script,"  is  the  455  page  screen  version  of  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  novel,  which  Lowry  worked  on  in  1949  and  1950. 


Lowry  collaborated  with  his  wife  Margerie  to  produce  this 
great  work,  which  unfortunately  has  not  been  published  nor 
produced  to  the  present  day.  It  is  without  doubt  an 
improvement  on  Fitzgerald's  work  in  many  ways.  In  it 
imagery  and  events  function  much  more  tightly  and  organ¬ 
ically  than  they  do  in  Fitzgerald's  less  integrated  novel. 
Critical  reactions  to  Lowry's  work  were  all  positive.  For 
example,  Frank  Taylor  (formerly  with  Reynal  and  Hitchcock 
before  its  dissolution,  where  he  and  Albert  Erskine  co¬ 


edited  Under  the  Volcano) ,  after  reading  the  script  of 

Tender  is  the  Night,  wrote  the  following  words  from  his 

Metro - Goldwyn-Mayer  editor's  office  to  Lowry: 

I  have  read  many  scripts  and  seen  many  pictures,  but  never 
before  have  I  seen  writing  so  purely  cinematic.  The  impact 
of  your  work  was  much,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  novel. 
It  goes  devastat ingly  deep,  and  its  direct  filmic  evocation 
of  life's  complexities  is  magic  and  miraculous.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  everything  that  has  been  thought,  written  and 
recorded  on  and  about  film  is  preparation  for  and  prelude 
to  this  creation.  The  only  other  person  who  has  read  it  is 
Christopher  Isherwood,  and  he  will  be  writing  y^y  separate¬ 
ly.  He  shares  in  every  particular  my  feelings. 

Taylor's  enthusiastic  reaction  is  not  foolish  adulation. 

As  it  stands,  unpublished  but  complete,  the  script  offers 
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interesting  comparisons  with  and  commentary  upon  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  Under  the  Volcano.  Indeed,  it  throws  much 
light  on  the  filmic  qualities  of  that  novel. 

Although  Lowry  is  not  usually  referred  to  as  a 
literary  critic  or  as  a  film  critic,  and  although  no  body 
of  formal  critical  works  by  Lowry  exists,  yet  his  critical 
acumen  in  literary  and  cinematic  matters  is  rather  impres¬ 
sive.  Indeed,  his  critical  comments  about  the  artistic 
use  of  the  film  will  play  an  important  role  in  succeeding 
sections  of  this  thesis.  Primary  sources  of  Lowry’s 
critical  insights  into  the  use  of  cinematographic  tech¬ 
niques  in  filmic  and  literary  art  are  found  in  lengthy 
comments  interspersed  throughout  the  script  of  Tender  is 
the  Night.  Equally  valuable  is  a  long  unpublished  letter 
to  Frank  Taylor  which  explains  Lowry's  choice  of  techniques 
and  his  treatment  of  subject  matter  in  his  script  of  Tender 
is  the  Night.  A  series  of  notes  which  also  accompanies  the 
script  adds  to  the  critical  insights.  Much  of  this  critic¬ 
al  commentary,  all  of  which  has  so  far  remained  unpub¬ 
lished,  may  be  used  to  elucidate  Lowry's  choice  of  similar 
film  techniques  in  Under  the  Volcano.  The  commentary 
certainly  reveals  Lowry's  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  artistic  problems  involved  in  the  making  of  films,  as 
well  as  the  literary  possibilities  of  such  techniques  - 
visual,  aural  and  rhythmic. 
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The  Cinema  World  in  Under  the  Volcano 

Formal  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  the  real 
film  world  is  made  in  Under  the  Volcano  in  the  extensive 
series  of  references  to  the  movie,  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac  (The 
Hands  of  Qrlac)  .  According  to  James  Boatwright,"*"'*'  the 
movie,  which  was  originally  produced  in  German  as  Qrlacs 
Haende ,  directed  by  Robert  Wiene  and  starring  Conrad  Veidt, 
was  later  made  into  an  unimportant  Hollywood  film  with  the 
English  title,  Mad  Love . 

The  title  of  this  movie,  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac,  and 
its  themes  are,  like  everything  else  in  Lowry's  novel, 
tightly  integrated  into  the  architectonics  of  the  work. 

The  inclusion  of  the  movie  itself,  as  well  as  personal 
references  and  reactions  to  it  by  the  characters,  and  also 
the  posters  advertising  the  movie,  are  highly  functional. 
They  are  an  example  of  how  theme,  technique  and  character¬ 
ization  interrelate  throughout  the  work.  At  first  glance, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  title 
of  the  movie  leads  the  reader  to  a  superficial  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  the  cinema  in  the  novel.  Moreover,  it 
is  also  at  once  obvious  that  the  visual  appearance  and 
persistent  reappearances  of  the  movie's  advertisements 
throughout  the  work  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  visual 
aspects  of  a  cinematic  prose  technique.  As  Stephen  Spender 
notes:  "The  words  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac  arise  naturally 
enough  -  whenever  one  of  the  characters  catches  sight  of 
them:  a  movement  of  the  camera  eye  glancing  at  a  printed 
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notice . 


„12 


Possibly  the  most  important  function  of  the  movie, 
Las  Manos  de  Orlac,  lies  in  its  evocation  of  the  great 
themes  which  reverberate  throughout  the  novel.  Las  Manos 
de  Orlac  is  but  a  symbolic  or  microcosmic  representation 
of  the  several  macrocosmic  worlds  of  the  novel,  worlds 
which  are  circling  in  several  different  spheres  or  levels  - 
for  example:  personal,  interpersonal,  national,  inter¬ 
national,  universal.  Each  of  these  worlds  mirror  each  of 
the  others,  and  Las  Manos  de  Orlac  provides  but  one  of  the 
reflecting  surfaces.  Each  world  deals  with  man  the 
individual  and  with  man  in  his  relationship  to  fellow  man. 
More  specifically,  the  themes  of  the  movie,  and  of  each 
sphere  of  the  novel,  deal  with  man's  isolation  from  fellow 
man,  man's  conflict  with  fellow  man  -  his  hatred  and  his 
inability  to  love  -  and  his  consequent  feeling  of  guilt. 

Because  the  characters  of  Under  the  Volcano  revolve 
in  worlds  which  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  micro- 
cosmic  world  of  Las  Manos  de  Orlac,  they  are  free  to  react 
'objectively'  to  the  world  of  that  movie.  By  implication, 
because  the  movie  and  the  worlds  of  the  novel  are  themat¬ 
ically  interrelated,  the  characters'  reactions  to  the  movie 
form  the  substance  of  their  'subjective'  attitude  to  the 
movements  of  the  worlds  in  which  they  themselves  are 
immersed.  It  is  M.  Laruelle  who  is  able  to  recognize  and 
identify  the  thematic  relationship  between  the  movie  and 
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the  macrocosmic  worlds  of  the  novel.  He  muses  as  he 

stands  before  a  poster  advertising  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac: 

An  artist  with  a  murderer's  hands;  that  was  the  ticket, 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  times.  For  really  it  was  Germany 
itself  that,  in  the  gruesome  degradation  of  a  bad  cartoon, 
stood  over  him.  -  Or  was  it,  by  some  uncomfortable  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  M.  Laruelle  himself? 

Lowry  himself,  while  writing  about  the  production 
history  of  the  movie  (sarcastically  providing  his  typical 
reaction  toward  Hollywood),  partly  explains  how  the  themes 
and  characters  of  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac  relate  to  those  of 
Under  the  Volcano: 


Las  Manos  de  Qrlac  -  then  -  is  a  preposterous  mad  (and  bad, 
thougfi  I  pretend  it  was  relatively  good,  which  perhaps  it 
was)  movie  of  the  German  Ufa  Wiene  Caligari  Fritz  Lang 
Destiny  Golden  Age,  with  Conrad  Veidt  as  Orlac:  therein, 
Orlac  was  a  great  pianist  who  lost  his  hands  in  a  railway 
accident,  had  the  hands  of  a  murderer  grafted  on  by  a 
"Mad  Doctor,"  ever  afterwards  felt  .  .  .  impelled  to  commit 

murders;  Hollywood  made  a  remake  in  about  1936  of  truly 
awe-inspiring  badness,  but  with  Peter  Lorre  imported  from 
the  Fritz  Lang  Ufa  playing  the  doctor:  .  .  .  Thematically 

speaking,  though,  the  pelado  in  Chapter  VIII  -  by  extension 
the  Consul,  by  extension  M.  Laruelle  -  gives  the  clue: 
the  pelado 's  hands  were  covered  with  blood.  So  are  man's." 

Thus  M.  Laruelle  is  one  of  the  guilty:  he  had  once  seduced 

the  wife  of  his  friend,  the  Consul.  The  Consul  is  also  one 

of  the  guilty:  he  had  been  partly  responsible  for  the 

murder  of  captured  German  officers,  who  had  been  burned 

alive  in  the  furnaces  of  a  ship  whose  name  was,  ironically, 

the  Samaritan .  On  the  most  intimate  level,  the  failure  of 

a  relationship  without  love  is  graphically  portrayed  by  the 

loveless  gap  which  prevents  reconciliation  between  the 

Consul  and  Yvonne . 

The  pelado  is  also  guilty.  His  baseness  represents 


■ 
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the  most  depraved  of  men's  relationships  with  one  another. 

The  term  "pelado"  -  a  term  of  extreme  abuse  -  could  refer 

to  one  "who  did  not  have  to  be  rich  to  prey  on  the  really 

poor."15  Depending  on  one's  point  of  view,  it  might  mean, 

1 6 

"on  the  one  hand  thief,  on  the  other  exploiter."  By 
association,  each  main  character  of  Under  the  Volcano,  and 
each  man  -  not  just  the  thief  of  Chapter  Eight  who  shows 
off  the  money  he  has  just  stolen  from  a  wounded,  dying 
Mexican  -  is  a  pelado .  Mexico  itself,  where  political 
treachery  and  graft  and  violence  abound,  is  representative 
of  a  wounded  and  dying  world  -  a  world  without  love. 

Boatwright  provides  us  with  additional  information 
about  the  movie: 

What  Lowry  does  not  tell  us  is  that  the  chief  characters 
in  Las  Manos  de  Orlac  are  a  scientist  and  a  pianist,  both 
in  hve  with  the  heroine,  whose  name  is  Yvonne  (Hugh  and 
Geoffrey  are  in  love  with  Yvonne) ;  that  at  the  end  of  the 
film  the  scientist  is  dead  and  Yvonne  is  threatened  by  the 
murderer's  hands,  which  the  scientist  had  substituted  for 
the  pianist's  hands,  maimed  in  an  accident.  (Geoffrey  and 
Yvonne  die  violently;  Hugh  presumably  sails  for  Spain  with 
a  secret  shipment  of  arms  for  the  Loyalists).  All  of  the  ^ 
major  themes  of  the  book  are  suggested  in  this  one  example. 

Thus  the  blood  stains  are  on  Hugh's  hands  also.  He  is  not 

1 8 

a  pianist  -  like  the  "artist  with  a  murderer's  hands" 

but  a  guitarist.  In  Paris,  he  too  had  had  an  affair  with 

Yvonne,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother.  He  had  morally 

rationalized  his  actions  with  the  claim  that  the  Consul 

19 

was  at  the  time  "absorbed  in  a  debauch."  The  Consul,  now 
eager  to  let  Hugh  know  that  he  has  been  forgiven,  makes  the 
symbolic  relationship  between  Hugh  and  Orlac  explicit  when 
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he  wonders:  "how  shall  the  murdered  man  convince  his 

2  0 

assassin  he  will  not  haunt  him?" 

Hugh's  flippant  comment  to  Yvonne  about  the  movie, 

Las  Manos  de  Orlac,  suggests  that  his  sense  of  having  done 

wrong  is  at  least  muddled  -  certainly  not  acute.  He  says 

that  Las  Manos  de  Orlac  is  "all  about  a  pianist  who  has 

a  sense  of  guilt  because  he  thinks  his  hands  are  a 

murderer's  or  something  and  keeps  washing  the  blood  off 

them.  Perhaps  they  really  are  a  murderer's,  but  I  for- 
21 

get."  Later  in  the  work,  political  and  religious  levels 
are  suggested  directly  when  Hugh  is  compared  with  "another 
frustrated  artist,  Adolf  Hitler,"  as  well  as  with  Judas. 

Thus  the  thematic  chords  which  are  struck  by  the 
movie.  Las  Manos  de  Orlac,  thunder  -  alternately  expanding 
and  contracting  from  sphere  to  sphere  -  throughout  the 
work,  sounding  out  the  themes  of  the  failure  of  love  and 
of  the  guilt  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  At  each  level  of 
the  novel,  the  themes  of  Las  Manos  de  Orlac  are  paralleled 
and  complemented,  so  that  each  level  is  tightly  integrated 
with  the  others . 

Under  the  Volcano  contains  more  allusions  to  the 
'real'  film  world,  however,  than  those  provided  by  the 
symbol ic - thematic  film.  Las  Manos  de  Orlac.  It  abounds 
with  references  to  the  relationship  between  certain  of  the 
main  characters  and  the  world  of  movies.  For  example, 


since  the  age  of  thirteen  Yvonne  had  been  an  actress,  though 
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not  an  exceptionally  good  one.  M.  Laruelle  had  been  a 
producer  of  some  old  French  films,  and  hoped  to  change  the 
world  with  some  new  ones.  Moreover,  many  other  film  titles 
are  recalled  throughout  the  novel,  and  the  names  of  direct¬ 
ors  and  actors  are  mentioned. 


Under  the  Volcano:  Filmic  Novel 

In  the  discussion  of  Under  the  Volcano  which  follows 
in  the  succeeding  chapters,  the  influence  of  the  cinema  on 
the  techniques  and  on  the  total  effect  of  the  novel  will  be 
discussed.  However,  even  though  the  work  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  as  a  cinema  but  as  a  novel  which  borrows  from 
the  cinema,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Under  the  Volcano 
is  frequently  referred  to  not  just  as  a  novel,  but  also  as 
a  film  (among  other  things!)  and  as  a  potential  film.  In 
his  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  novel,  Lowry  writes 
with  usual  vigor  and  intimacy: 

It  can  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  symphony  or  opera,  or  even 
as  something  like  a  cowboy  film.  .  .  .  It  is  a  prophecy,  a 

political  warning,  a  cryptogram,  a  crazy  film.  ...  It  can 
be  thought  of  as  a  kind  of  machine;  it  works,  you  m^  be 
sure,  for  I  have  discovered  that  at  my  own  expense. 

In  an  unpublished  letter,  Lowry  remarks: 

I  have  always  felt  it  would  make  a  great  film.  ...  I  feel 
strongly  that  I  would  like  myself  to  make  a  treatment  of  the 
Volcano  .  .  .  ;  it  has  long  been  in  my  mind  and  I  have 

many  excellent  ideas  for  its  transposition  into  the  cinema-24 
tic  medium,  which  I  cannot  help  but  feel  would  be  valuable. 

Lowry's  desire  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  creation 
of  a  screen  version  of  Under  the  Volcano  was  indeed  great. 

In  reply  to  his  German  translator  ten  Holder,  he  wrote  with 


, 
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enthusiasm,  after  speaking  highly  of  the  German  cinema: 

Nothing  could  make  us  happier  -  happy  is  not  the  word, 
in  fact  -  and  what  an  opportunity  it  is!  -  than  for  a 
film  to  be  made  of  the  Volcano  in  Germany,  providing2^t 
were  done  in  the  best  tradition  of  your  great  films. 

In  the  same  unpublished  and  typically  buoyant  letter,  Lowry 

again  made  haste  to  add  that  he,  along  with  his  wife,  were 

anxious  to  work  on  the  screen  adaptation: 

I  would  myself  very  much  wish  to  make  a  treatment  of  the 
Volcano  for  the  film,  and  I  would  be  very  anxious  to  work 
on  that  and  the  scenario  with  my  wife,  who  not  only  was  a 
movie  actress  for  years,  but  has  collaborated  on  one  film 
with  me  [Tender  is  the  Night]  .  .  .  and  who  .  .  .  knows 

the  Volcano  backwards  !  !  !  :  so  incidentally  do  I, 

though  I  say  it  myself,  and  we  are  a  first  class  team,  the 
like  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be^ound,  I  dare  say,  even  in 
Germany  or  anywhere  else.  .  .  . 

Although  Lowry  was  modest  in  his  remark  about  the 

proposed  work  when  he  wrote  that  "it's  not  impossible  the 

2  7 

scenario  itself  might  be  publishable,"  it  so  happened 

that  the  projected  scenario  did  not  even  reach  manuscript 

form.  However,  the  novel,  as  it  stands,  possesses 

properties  and  illustrates  techniques  which  adequately 

reveal  Lowry's  passion  for  the  cinema. 

One  writer  expresses  her  reaction  to  Under  the 

Volcano  by  commenting  that  the  great  film  which  Laruelle, 

in  Chapter  One,  proposes  to  make  does  indeed  come  into 

existence  following  the  first  chapter,  at  least  in  a 

figurative  sense:  "the  reader  feels  that  Laruelle  has 

kept  his  promise  and  has  made  his  film  which  is  unrolling 

before  him.  One  does  not  just  read  this  book;  one  watches 
2  8 

it  unfold."  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  One,  as  "in 


' 
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the  dark  tempestuous  night,  backwards  revolved  the 

29 

luminous  wheel,"  the  reader  senses  the  rotation  of  a 
movie  reel  in  a  darkened  theatre,  cinematographically 
carrying  him  back  to  the  Day  of  the  Dead,  November  1938. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


LOWRY'S  CINEMATIC  TECHNIQUES 

Stephen  Spender,  more  than  any  other  writer,  has 
focused  the  attention  of  readers  of  Under  the  Volcano  on 
Lowry's  awareness  of  cinematic  techniques  and  on  his 
utilization  of  those  techniques  in  the  novel.  In  his 
introduction  to  an  edition  of  Under  the  Volcano,  Spender 
argues  that  "the  most  direct  influence  on  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  book  is  not  .  .  .  from  other  novelists,  but  from 

films.""*"  He  suggests  that  the  films  made  by  Eisenstein 
figured  most  dominantly  in  influencing  Lowry's  style  in 
Under  the  Volcano.  Lowry  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
singled  out  the  first  part  of  Murnau ' s  Sonnenauf gang  and  the 
first  and  last  shots  of  Gruene ' s  The  Street  as  having  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  his  writing;  while  Mrs.  Lowry 
broadens  Lowry's  remarks  by  pointing  to  the  influence  which 
the  films  of  several  European  countries  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties  had  on  Lowry's  technique.  It  is  not  difficult, 
then,  to  accept  Spender's  remark  as  literally  true  -  that 

"the  technique  of  Under  the  Volcano  is  essentially 

+  -  „2 

cinematic . 


Visual  Techniques 

Film  critics  never  cease  to  emphasize  the  basic 
importance  of  the  visual  aspect  of  the  cinema.  In  The 
Cinema  as  Art,  Stephenson  and  Debrix,  for  example,  say 
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that  the  film  "is  composed  of  concrete  images.  ...  It 

can  even  express  completely  abstract  ideas  provided  they 

are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  formulated  in 

3 

concrete,  pictorial  terms."  In  particular,  montage  is 
the  most  important  means  for  the  cinematic  expression  of 
abstract  ideas. 

The  techniques  in  Under  the  Volcano  give  evidence 
of  the  years  of  close  association  which  Lowry  had  had 
with  the  world  of  the  cinema,  including  his  brief 
experience  as  a  writer  of  movie  scripts.  His  work  is  full 
of  concrete  images  which  are  used  to  evoke  emotional  and 
intellectual  responses  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  To 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  his  visual  representation 
of  emotions  or  of  ideas,  three  extensive  instances  of 
pictorial  representation  will  be  presented  here  for 
discus  s ion . 

The  first  example  will  involve  the  visual  response 
evoked  in  the  reader’s  mind  by  the  beautiful  descriptions 
of  butterflies  in  the  novel.  The  butterflies  are  concrete 
images  representing  abstract  attributes:  the  soul,  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  hope,  brightness  and  lightness  -  but 
always  frail  and  temporal,  at  the  mercy  of  a  world  of 
darkness  and  adversity.  Yvonne's  arrival  at  the  Acapulco 
harbour  is  accompanied  by  a  "hurricane  of  immense  and 
gorgeous  butterflies;"^  and  they  come  to  be  associated 
with  her  throughout  the  novel.  For  the  Consul,  who  is 
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incapable  of  the  love  by  which  he  might  secure  Yvonne,  she 
seems  as  elusive  as  a  butterfly.  At  one  point  he  vaguely 
distinguishes  in  his  whirling  mind  that  "a  butterfly  was 
flying  out  to  sea:  lost."'’  But  images  of  despair  alter¬ 
nate  with  images  of  hope.  After  once  again  evoking  for  the 
reader  the  image  of  the  butterfly  -  and  of  Yvonne  -  the 
Consul  watches  a  cat  as  it  prepares  to  kill  an  insect 
which,  like  the  butterfly,  has  "lovely  luminous  wings . 

The  Consul  tries  desperately  to  free  the  beautiful  insect, 
but  his  ludicrous  actions  only  serve  to  underline  his 
impotence.  However,  a  sense  of  hope  is  restored  as  "the 
insect,  whose  wings  had  never  ceased  to  beat,  suddenly  and 
marvellously,  flew  out  as  might  indeed  the  human  soul  from 

the  jaws  of  death,  flew  up,  up,  up,  soaring  over  the 
7 

trees."  Thus,  the  soul  has  been  conceived  in  cinematic 
terms,  as  presentation  is  made  in  terms  of  image  and  move¬ 
ment  -  which  appeal  directly  to  the  eye.  When  Yvonne  is 
finally  trampled  to  death  and  feels  herself  -  her  soul  - 
being  borne  ever  upwards,  she  once  more  envisions  myriads 
of  beautiful  butterflies :  "she  was  sailing  into  Acapulco 
harbour  through  a  hurricane  of  beautiful  butterflies, 

g 

zigzagging  overhead  and  endlessly  vanishing."  Her  life, 
like  a  butterfly's,  has  been  snuffed  out,  and  we  have  been 
given  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  rush  of  its  final, 
fleeting  moments.  The  delicate  frailty  has  been  crushed 


and  cut  short  by  the  trampling  of  uncontrolled  forces. 
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These  forces,  too,  culminate  in  stark  visual  representa¬ 
tion  -  in  the  image  of  "the  horse,  rearing,  poised  over 
her,  petrified  in  mid-air,  a  statue."  It  seems  as  if  the 
film  has  stopped  so  that  the  reader  may  take  time  to 
observe  the  relentless  powers  which  seem  to  be  predestined 
to  overwhelm  and  crush  the  feeble  pulsations  which  are 
life. 

The  recurring  image  of  the  butterfly  (the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  image  of  the  horse,  which  appears 
with  even  greater  frequency  throughout  the  novel)  is  but 
one  of  the  images  which  serve  to  create  the  organic  unity 
of  the  novel.  No  object,  image,  or  word  is  left  meaning¬ 
less  or  dangling.  Each  visual  symbol  grows  fuller  as  it 
is  re-introduced.  New  shades  of  meaning  emerge  as  the  web 
of  an  image  spreads.  The  consistent  development  of  each 
image  as  an  integral  part  of  the  novel  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  Lowry's  style.  Lowry's  emphasis  on 
total  organic  integration  as  it  is  related  to  cinemato¬ 
graphic  work  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  Three  of  the 
thesis . 

A  second  example  demonstrates  Lowry's  use  of 
pictorial  representation  to  establish  a  visual  concept 
which  operates  throughout  the  novel.  This  time,  many 
different  visual  stimuli  combine  to  produce  a  single, 
dominant  concept.  The  concept  is  that  of  the  'two-ness ' 
of  things,  or  the  alienation  of  one  half  of  an  object  from 
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the  other  half  of  itself  or  of  its  own  kind.  The  theme  of 
Under  the  Volcano  involves  the  isolation  of  man  from  man. 

In  particular  it  stresses  the  abyss  which  separates  Yvonne 
from  the  Consul.  A  bridge  -  love  -  is  needed  to  span 
the  barranca  which  divides  Yvonne  and  the  Consul.  But 
love  does  not  come,  and  each  half  of  the  former  union 
remains  alone,  isolated  and  helpless. 

To  emphasize  the  lonely  separation  of  these  two 
individuals  from  each  other,  Lowry  presents  the  reader 
with  dozens  of  visual  images  which  reinforce  the  sense  of 
separation.  Although  the  material  images  keep  changing, 
they  remain  organically  united  by  consistently  presenting 
a  single  impression  to  the  reader  -  that  of  two  separate 
objects  which  normally  belong  as  a  pair.  The  symbolic 
significance  of  the  visual  stimuli  may  vary  and  fluctuate, 
just  as  hope  and  despair  alternate  in  the  relationship 
between  Yvonne  and  the  Consul.  Sometimes  the  two  visual 
objects  complement  the  relationship;  and  at  other  times 
they  mock  the  relationship.  Sometimes  mutual  isolation  is 
presented;  at  other  times,  an  ironic  intermingling. 

Instances  of  the  visual  representation  of  'pairs' 

or  'mates'  might  be  multiplied,  and  even  a  hurried  count  of 

such  paired  objects  will  readily  provide  the  reader  with 

forty  or  fifty  examples  during  the  course  of  the  novel. 

The  first  three  words  of  the  novel,  "Two  mountain  chains, 
provide  a  natural  macrocosmic  backdrop  for  the  succeeding 
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sets  of  ’two's’  -  particularly  when  the  reader  is  told 
that  the  mountain  chains  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
valleys  and  plateaux.  In  another  instance,  the  Consul  and 
Yvonne  gaze  through  a  window  at  a  picture  called  La 
Despedida  (The  Parting) .  It  was  a  "photographic  enlarge¬ 
ment  .  .  .  of  a  great  rock  split  by  forest  fires.  .  .  . 

[a]  curious,  and  curiously  sad  picture.”"*"^  The  horrifying 
irony  of  the  relationship  between  the  rock  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  two  people  peering  at  it  is  sensed  deeply  by 
Yvonne.  She  wonders  desperately: 

Wasn’t  there  some  way  of  saving  the  poor  rock  whose 
immutability  so  short  a  time  ago  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
of  doubting!  Ah,  who  would  have  thought  of  it  then  as  other 
than  a  single  integrated  rock?  But  granted  it  had  been 
split,  was  there  no  way  before  total  disintegration  should 
set  in  of  at  least  saving  the  severed  halves?  There  was  no 
way.  The  violence  of  the  fire  which  split  the  rock  apart 
had  also  incited  the  destruction  of  each  separate  rock, 
cancelling  the  power  that  might  have  held  them  unities.  Oh, 
but  why  -  by  some  fanciful  geologic  thaumaturgy,  couldn't 
the  pieces  be  welded  together  again!  She  longed  to  heal 
the  cleft  rock.  She  was  one  of  the  rocks  ancj^she  yearned 
to  save  the  other,  that  both  might  be  saved. 

Thus,  the  source  of  Yvonne's  poignant  thoughts  is  the 
visual  depiction  of  what  actually  represents  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  herself  and  the  Consul.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  mirrored  reflections  of  two  parallel 
worlds,  brought  into  cinematic  focus  by  the  photograph  in 
the  window. 

A  glimmer  of  hope,  or  perhaps  just  a  mocking 
memory  of  what  has  been  and  now  can  no  longer  be,  frequent¬ 
ly  comes  into  visual  focus.  "Two  young  Americans,  a  boy 
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and  a  girl,"  are  seen  enjoying  themselves  together. 

Another  American  couple  is  observed  by  Yvonne:  "How 

happy  they  seemed  in  one  another;  lovers  they  were,  or  on 

their  honeymoon.  Their  future  would  stretch  out  before 

them  pure  and  untrammelled  as  a  blue  and  peaceful 

lake.  .  .  .  The  cliche  "happily  ever  after"  is  thus 

depicted  by  a  visual  simile  -  the  lake.  A  view  of  "two 

towers  and  a  connecting  catwalk"^  presents  a  visual 

contrast  to  the  passersby,  Yvonne  and  the  Consul,  who 

cannot  discover  a  similar  connecting  link  between  their 

own  lives.  Finally,  Yvonne  sees"two  trees  embracing  one 

another.  .  .  .  The  intertwined  roots  of  the  two  tree 

lovers  flowed  over  the  ground  toward  the  stream,  ecstatic- 

1 6 

ally  seeking  it.  .  .  ."  This  view  of  erotic  nature 

affords  stark  contrast  with  the  sterility  and  impotence 

which  characterize  the  human  relationships  in  Under  the 

Volcano .  The  Consul's  life  and  Yvonne's  life  are  much 

more  like  the  dry  deserts  pictured  on  a  post  card  -  "There 

was  a  picture  of  ...  a  white  fenced  bridge  between  desert 
1 7 

and  desert"  -  except  that  there  is  no  bridge  -  no  love  - 
to  unite  them. 

A  macabre  sort  of  oneway  bond  -  leading  finally  to 
the  death  of  the  Consul  and  of  Yvonne  -  is  forged  when 
Yvonne  and  the  Consul  partake  in  a  kind  of  communion  in 
Chapters  Eleven  and  Twelve  respectively.  The  events  in  the 
two  chapters  occur  simultaneously.  In  each  chapter  the 
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continued  use  of  the  number  "two"  suggests  a  kind  of  total 
identification  of  Yvonne  with  the  Consul.  Each,  spatially 
far  from  the  other,  drinks  two  mescals,  Yvonne's  being  the 
first  ones  she  has  ever  tasted.  For  her,  it  is  the  only 
means  which  remain  to  her  of  reaching  the  Consul  -  of 
bridging  the  gap  into  his  personal  world: 

'Mescal,'  Yvonne  said  brightly. 

The  air  was  so  full  of  electricity  it  trembled. 

' Comment  ? ' 

' Mescal ,  por  favor , '  Yvonne  repeated,  shaking  her 
head  solemnly,  sardonically.  'I've  always  wanted  to  find 
out  what  Geoffrey  sees  in  it.' 

'.  .  .  let's  have  two  mescals.' 


•  • 


[She  was]  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  wave  through  her 
whol^gbeing  of  desperate  love  and  tenderness  for  the  Con¬ 
sul  . 

But  her  feelings  are  not  reciprocated.  For  the  Consul, 
the  mescals  are  the  only  way  he  can  ultimately  shut  out 
love  and  deliberately  choose  death:  "one  of  these  voices 
was  like  Yvonne's,  pleading.  He  still  felt  her  look  .  . 

behind  him.  Deliberately  he  shut  out  all  thought  of 


Yvonne.  He  drank  two  swift  mescals:  the  voices  ceased. 
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Finally,  the  two  volcanoes,  one  of  the  central 
images,  provide  a  rather  ambivalent  use  of  the  metaphor  of 
paired  images  which  recurs  in  the  novel.  At  times,  their 
quiet  repose  mocks  the  desperate  but  feeble  actions  of  the 
Consul  and  Yvonne;  at  times,  the  volcanoes  represent 
goals  to  be  achieved;  and  at  times,  they  reflect  the  sense 
of  alienation  which  characterizes  the  human  beings  who 
struggle  beneath  their  of ten- threatening  presence. 


KgM&.'u 
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The  legend  of  the  two  volcano  lovers  ominously 
suggests  that  union  and  love,  when  it  finally  comes,  can 
be  permanent  only  in  death  -  never  in  life:  "Before 
them,  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  continued  to  dominate 
the  north-east.  ...  In  the  tragic  Indian  legend  Popoca¬ 
tepetl  himself  was  strangely  the  dreamer:  the  fires  of  his 
warrior's  love  .  .  .  burned  eternally  for  Ixtaccihuatl, 

whom  he  had  no  sooner  found  than  lost,  and  whom  he  guarded 

2  0 

in  her  endless  sleep."  The  futility  of  Yvonne's 
attempts  to  move  physically  or  emotionally  or  spiritually 
into  the  Consul's  heart  is  presented  in  powerful  cinematic 
style  through  the  reflection  in  Yvonne's  small  mirror. 

The  mirror,  a  common  movie  device  which  Lowry  also  uses 
in  both  of  his  film  scripts,  "imaged  .  .  .  ,  nearer,  look¬ 

ing  over  her  shoulder,  Popocatepetl.  The  volcanoes!  How 
sentimental  one  could  become  about  them!  It  was  'volcano' 
now;  however  she  moved  the  mirror  she  couldn't  get  poor 
Ixta  in,  who,  quite  eclipsed,  fell  away  sharply  into 
invisibility,  while  Popocatepetl  seemed  even  more  beautiful 

for  being  reflected,  its  summit  brilliant  against  pitch- 

21 

massed  cloud  banks."  It  seems  that  despite  Yvonne's 
efforts,  the  two  can  not  or  will  not  be  one. 

A  third  example  of  the  use  of  visual  stimuli 


reveals,  perhaps,  a  method  which  is  more  literally  cinemat¬ 
ographic  than  the  methods  illustrated  by  the  preceding 
two  examples.  In  both  preceding  cases  -  the  butterflies 
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and  the  "two's"  -  words  were  used  to  evoke  imaginative 
visual  responses  in  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  these 
responses  then  suggested  concrete  images  which  provided 
a  material  basis  for  the  construction  of  emotions  and 
concepts . 

In  the  third  example,  to  be  illustrated  here,  Lowry 

creates  a  visual  impression  upon  the  page  exactly  similar 

to  such  impressions  as  one  encounters  in  films.  For 

2  2 

example,  on  two  occasions  he  presents  the  reader  with 

the  name  QUAUHNAHUAC ,  enclosed  by  a  rectangular  frame,  as 

it  would  actually  appear  on  a  sign  at  the  train  station. 

The  technique  provides  the  reader  with  a  realistic  sense 

of  place,  not  unlike  that  evoked  on  the  screen  by  similar 

devices.  Such  a  cinematic  trick  is  employed  again  when 

Yvonne  sees  a  sign  as  she  struggles  toward  Parian  in  search 

/  2  3 

of  the  Consul.  The  words  "A  PARIAN"  are  accompanied  by 
a  black  hand,  with  a  black  finger  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  Parian  -  death. 

An  extension  of  these  cinematic  tricks  is  the 
introduction  of  other  verbal  material  which  is  also  visual. 
Such  items  as  posters,  advertisements,  newspaper  headlines, 
tourist  folders,  letters,  post  cards,  foreign  phrases  and 
so  forth  have  the  same  visual  directness  and  function 
whether  presented  on  the  screen  or  in  the  novel.  In  either 
case,  they  are  mechanical  devices  introduced  to  provide  the 
reader  or  viewer  with  visual  information  which  complements 
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the  development  of  the  narrative.  Without  exception, 
such  information  is  always  tightly  integrated  into  the 
organic  whole  in  Lowry's  work:  no  details  are  irrelevant, 
but  operate  in  close  conjuction  with  other  details  in  the 
novel  . 

Stephen  Spender's  remarks  about  the  visual 

presentation  of  the  film-title,  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac,  indicate 

what  Lowry  is  doing  in  the  novel:  "The  phrase  Las  Manos 

de  Qrlac  occurs  repetitively.  It  is  on  a  poster  advertising 

a  film.  ...  We  are  told  a  great  deal  about  this  film. 

.  .  .This  is  an  example  of  Lowry's  theme- illustrating 
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symbolism . " 

There  are  many  such  examples.  The  inevitability 

of  the  Consul's  choice  of  death  is  twice  reflected  in  the 

2  5 

newspaper  headline:  "Es_  inevitable  la  muerte  del  Papa . " 

The  poster  advertising  a  boxing  match  complements  the 

human  conflict  which  estranges  men  from  each  other.  The 

letter  by  the  Consul,  presented  in  Chapter  One  of  the 

novel,  and  Yvonne's  post  card  for  the  Consul,  reveal  an 

intense  need  for  reconciliation,  a  feeling  which  stands  in 

ironic  contrast  to  the  inability  to  achieve  it  when  the 

opportunity  for  reunion  finally  arises.  The  name  of  a 

2  6 

tavern,  "The  Case  is  Altered,"  comments  upon  the  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  sentiments  which  Yvonne  and  the 
Consul  expressed  in  their  writing  and  their  ultimate 
inability  to  reunite.  The  misreading  of  signs,  such  as  the 
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Consul's  misinterpretation  of  the  warning  in  the  garden, 

or  Yvonne's  scrambled  perception  of  advertisements,  is 

used  by  Lowry  to  reveal  the  state  of  agitation  of  the  minds 

of  his  characters.  For  example,  Yvonne  saw,  "through  her 

anguish  .  .  .  ,  the  sign  in  the  Town  House  window  'Informal 

Dancing  in  the  Zebra  Room'  turn  'Infernal'  -  or  'Notice 

2  7 

to  Destroy  Weeds'  become  'Notice  to  Newlyweds.'" 

If  one  can  speak  of  the  visual  phrases,  in  whatever 

form  they  might  be  presented,  as  subtitles  or  titles,  then 

a  statement  made  by  Paul  Rotha  in  The  Film  Till  Now  about 

the  use  of  titles  throws  some  light  on  Lowry's  successful 

use  of  this  film  technique:  "A  title  should  be  visual  as 

well  as  literary.  ...  A  well-titled  film  is  one  in  which 

2  8 

the  titles  harmonise  with  the  visual  images."  That 
Lowry  intended  the  technique  of  subtitles  to  function  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  novel  as  it  does  in  his  script  for 
Tender  is  the  Night  is  revealed  by  the  following  question 
which  he  poses  regarding  a  title  which  he  wishes  to  use  in 
Tender  is  the  Night:  "How,  roughly,  should  one  translate 
'Daddy's  Girl,'  as  the  name  for  a  film,  into  French?  .  .  . 

It  should  be  ironic,  if  possible.  It  appears  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  (much  as  Las  Manos  de  Orlac  does  in  the  Vol - 
2  9 

cano) ."  "  Further  evidence  of  Lowry's  critical  awareness 
of  this  technique  can  be  seen  from  remarks  which  are  inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  script  of  Tender  is  the  Night.  Here 


Lowry  provides  the  reader  with  a  long  self-explanatory 
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statement  regarding  his  ideas  about  "the  use  of  signs, 

30 

words,  advertisements,  seen  as  we  rush  across  Paris:" 

While  all  this  is  passing  at  such  great  speed  it  does  not 
have  time  to  sink  into  our  minds,  in  fact  some  of  these 
things  may  be  only  half  seen,  nonetheless  it  all  contrib¬ 
utes  to  what  one  might  call  the  subconscious  life  of  the 
movie  itself,  thereby  rendering  it  the  more  organic. 

More  than  that,  such  attention  to  detail,  philosophically 
speaking,  gives  the  film  a  sort  of  solipsistic  world  of 
its  own  which,  if  expressed  in  accordance  with  strict 
realism  that  in  turn  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
historical  facts,  will  inevitably  increase  our  response 
to  it  by  appealing  to  facets  of  the  consciousness  not 
usually  called  into  play.  .  .  .  Many  emotions  may  be 

evoked  in  the  spectators  without  their  being  aware  of  how, 
or  without,  even,  being  consciously  aware  that  they  are 
being  so  evoked,  which  all  add  up  to  the  impact  and  final 
impression.  And  since,  finally,  there  have  to  be  some 
signs,  etc.,  why  not,  without  overdoing  it,  some  (as  there 
are  in  life)  significant  ones?  With  this  in  mind,  this 
technique  is  used  elsewhere  too  where  most  effective,  to 
heighten  the  drama,  though  in  a  more  routine  manner.  .  .  . 

Very  little,  in  short,  is  here  that  has  no  bearing  on  the 
story  either  immediately  or  as  a  foreshadowing:  chords 
struck  her^are  resolved  later,  and  the  arbitrary  is  at 
a  minimum. 

The  cinematic  techniques  employed  in  Under  the  Volcano  take 
on  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  light  of  this  statement  by 
Lowry,  a  man  who  recognized  deeper  meanings  in  all  aspects 
of  life. 

Lowry  also  makes  effective  use  of  signs  to  help 
establish  the  rhythmic  currents  of  the  novel.  The  fearful 
sign  of  warning  in  the  garden,  misinterpreted  by  the  Consul 
as  a  terrible  personal  threat  of  final  judgment,  appears 
only  three  or  four  times;  but  its  presence  strikes  a  heavy 
and  ominous  rhythm,  and  it  finally  provides  a  cryptic 


epilogue  or  final  comment  on  the  work.  A  faster  rhythm  is 
struck  by  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  the  sign,  Las 
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Manos  de  Orlac,  but  it  too  is  only  a  variation  of  the 
rhythm  of  death  -  of  man’s  degeneration.  Rotha's  further 
comment  on  the  use  of  titles  suggests  that  Lowry's  tech¬ 
nique  reflects  accepted  cinematographic  methods :  "Simple 
repetition  of  a  title  at  spaced  intervals  is  also  found 

to  be  dramatically  effective  by  its  very  rhythmic  insis- 
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tence . 

The  image  of  the  butterfly,  the  visual  stimuli 
emphasizing  the  ’ two-ness '  of  relationships,  and  the  signs 
or  subtitles,  then,  testify  to  the  visual  richness  which 
abounds  in  Under  the  Volcano.  It  is  a  novel  which  recalls 
Stephenson  and  Debrix's  description  of  the  film  -  "composed 
of  concrete  images."  Under  the  Volcano  expresses  even 
abstract  ideas  cinemat ical ly  -  "in  concrete,  pictorial 
terms."  Throughout  the  novel,  visual  images  provide 
immediate  and  concrete  centres  of  attention  which  are  the 
material  basis  for  the  representation  of  emotions,  ideas 
and  human  relationships. 

Kracauer,  in  his  Theory  of  Film,  provides  us  with 

a  summarizing  comment  on  the  basic  importance  of  the  visual 

aspect  of  a  cinematic  -  as  opposed  to  an  uncinematic  -  work 

of  art:  "Cinematic  films  .  .  .  capitalize  on  the  [emotional 

and  intellectual]  suggestive  power  of  [material]  phenomena 
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to  convey  all  that  which  is  not  visible  and  material." 

A  simple  but  effective  illustration  which  exemplifies  this 
statement  is  the  image  of  the  pariah  dog,  an  outcast 
representing  guilt,  loneliness  and  death;  which  also  acts 
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as  a  synecdoche  of  the  Consul  himself.  After  the  Consul's 
meaningless  death,  "somebody  threw  a  dead  dog  after  him 


down  the  ravine 
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Kracauer  also  comments  upon  the  uniquely  cinematic 

nature  of  images  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eye  -  or  the 

camera  -  to  be  appreciated:  "Content  in  the  nature  of 

subject  matter  is  obviously  cinematic  if  it  pictures  such 

elements  of  physical  reality  as  the  camera  alone  can 
35 

capture."  The  role  of  the  camera,  or  the  camera-eye, 
which  is  sensitive  to  such  physical  reality  in  Under  the 
Volcano ,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

When  reading  Under  the  Volcano,  one  senses  the 
probing  and  roving  eye  of  the  camera  at  work  everywhere. 

It  changes  its  focus  from  the  universal  to  the  intimate, 
or  from  close-ups  to  long-shots.  It  creates  the  sense  of 
movement  and  flux  -  sometimes  slowing  the  motion  of  the 
novel  and  at  other  times  increasing  the  momentum  and  the 
rhythm.  It  provides  the  reader  with  changing  points  of 
view  -  sometimes  objective  and  at  other  times  subjective 
and  personal.  It  selects  visual  matter  which  illustrates 
the  cognitive  processes  in  the  minds  of  the  characters  of 
the  novel . 

To  show  how  Lowry  utilizes  the  camera-eye  tech¬ 
nique,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  compare  the  camera¬ 
like  techniques  and  effects  of  the  initial  few  paragraphs 
of  Under  the  Volcano  with  the  first  paragraph  of  the  movie 
script  for  The  Bravest  Boat  and  the  first  several 
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paragraphs  for  the  script  of  Tender  is  the  Night.  The 
remarkably  close  resemblances  between  the  novel  and  the 
two  works  which  were  written  explicitly  for  the  screen 
are  significant. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  Under  the  Volcano,  the 
macrocosmic  world  -  Hawaii,  Mexico,  India  -  is  evoked  by 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Mexican  terrain,  with  its  moun¬ 
tain  chains,  volcanoes  and  valleys.  From  this  visual 
presentation  of  Mexico,  the  extension  to  the  other  places 
on  the  same  latitude  is  made  by  verbal  association.  In 
Mexico  Lowry  has  found  an  image  for  the  expression  of 
universal  truth.  In  the  second  paragraph,  Lowry's  camera 
focuses  on  the  nearby  town  of  Quauhnahuac .  In  the  third 
paragraph  a  still  closer  shot  is  taken,  centering  on  the 
Hotel  Casino  de  la  Selva.  The  next  paragraph  begins  with 
a  close-up  of  the  two  men  who  figure  in  the  development  of 
the  chapter.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  begin  any  film  by  this 
method  of  moving  from  a  long-shot  to  a  close-up;  though 
Lowry,  with  unusual  concern,  selects  only  those  visual 
images  which  will  fit  integrally  into  the  mosaic  of  his 
work.  The  same  might  be  said  about  the  development  of  the 
two  film  scripts,  where  the  details  which  are  presented 
visually  establish  the  basic  patterns  of  the  work.  Again, 
in  each  script,  the  camera  movements  take  us  from  a  macro- 
cosmic  long-shot  to  a  relative  close-up  of  the  area  near 
the  camera.  A  visual  rhythm  is  established  by  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  camera.  Lowry's  statement  about  rhythm  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Under  the  Volcano  applies  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  slowly  winding  procession  of  chanting  mourners 
which  we  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  referred  to 
a  few  lines  above.  As  in  the  film  scripts,  the  beginning 
of  Under  the  Volcano  "sets  .  .  .  the  mood  and  tone  of  the 

book  as  well  as  the  slow  melancholy  tragic  rhythm  of  Mexico 
itself . 


Here  are  the  first  few  lines  of  the  film  script  for 
Tender  is  the  Night: 


The  picture  opens  in  dead  silence  with  a  tremendous 
shot  of  the  night  sky,  the  stars  blazing. 

It  is  a  protracted  shot,  held  long  enough  for  us 
not  only  to  feel  the  majesty  of  the  night  and  the  stars, 
but  also  how  these  last  are  mysteriously  connected  with 
man's  destiny,  with  the  destiny  of  earth,  of  God. 


A  bright  sailing  moon  now  appears,  is  dominant,  then 
disappears  behind  curdling  clouds. 

The  camera  seems  to  be  bearing  down  upon  us,  so 
that  the  sensation  we  have  is  of  receding  downwards  from 
the  sky  and  the  moon,  and  from  this  rhythm,  to  the  earth. 

The  next  instant  the  clouds  become  smoke  coming  out 
of  a  tunnel  from  which  we  see  a  train  emerging  into  morning 
sunlight;  the  next  we  are  in  this  train,  in  a  first  class 
compartment,  with  Rosemary  Hoyt  and  her  mother,  watching 
the  landscape  of  the  French  Riviera  out  of  the  window. 
Immediately  we  draw  almost  to  a  stop  before  a  sign  standing 
in  a  field  on  which  we  see  in  huge  Greek  capitals: 

ANTIJTOYIS 

Meantime,  as  the  camera  comes  closer,  we  see  as 
much  as  is  necessary  in  French  and  English  of  the  sign 
itself,  which  reads  in  full  as  follows: 

Touriste  Americaine!  Vous  vous  approchez  main- 
tenant  de  la  ville  ancienne  d'ANTIBES.  .  .  . 

Everything  for  the  American  tourist  at  popular 
prices ! 

The  cheap  commercial  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  above  quo¬ 
tation  contrasts  with  the  overwhelming  sense  of  awe  which 
Lowry  inspires  at  the  beginning,  as  the  destiny  of  man,  of 
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earth,  and  of  God  are  mingled  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
universe.  Thus,  as  in  Under  the  Volcano,  microcosms  and 
macrocosms  reflect  each  other,  and  find  their  expression 
in  visual  terms  -  in  the  dark  night  and  the  glittering 
stars.  A  majestic  rhythm  is  established  by  the  camera, 
only  to  be  broken  by  a  sign  which  suggests  a  petty  seediness 
which  characterizes  man. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the  film  script  for 

The  Bravest  Boat.  The  relationship  between  the  camera 

movement  here  -  from  long-shot  to  close-up  -  and  that  of 

Under  the  Volcano  is  at  once  self-evident: 

In  long  shot  we  see  the  rip-teeth  of  the  winter-white 
mountains  across  the  bay;  closer  in,  the  combers  riding 
in  toward  shore;  and  close-up,  what  was  there  all  along: 
the  single  flare  of  a  rain-drenched  blossom  on  a  flowering 
tree  (possibly  a  Chinese  tulip?).'3 

The  note  of  delicacy  and  beauty  struck  visually  by  the 
camera  in  the  first  paragraph  is  sensitively  maintained 
throughout  the  script. 

As  the  illustrations  from  the  film  scripts  and  the 
novel  show,  the  sense  of  movement  is  a  prominent  and 
important  effect  in  Lowry’s  work.  In  Tender  is  the  Night, 
"the  camera  seems  to  be  bearing  down  upon  us,  so  that  the 
sensation  we  have  is  of  receding  downwards  from  the  sky 
and  the  moon,  and  from  this  rhythm,  to  the  earth."  In 
The  Bravest  Boat  our  attention  moves  from  a  panoramic  vision 
to  the  close-up  of  a  blossom:  "Suddenly  the  blossom 


vibrates.  The  camera  pans  along  the  limb  of  the  tree. 
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A  squirrel  has  started  out  on  the  limb.  ..."  Similar¬ 
ly,  the  camera,  directing  the  reader's  visual  attention  in 
Under  the  Volcano  as  it  jumps  from  object  to  object,  from 
macrocosmic  overviews  to  microcosmic  details  and  back 
again,  makes  Lowry's  work  "essentially  cinematic." 

The  fundamental  importance  which  movement  plays 
in  rendering  a  work  of  art  cinematic  is  often  discussed  by 
film  theorists.  Orrom  states  outright  that  "the  basis  of 
the  film  is  movement,  smooth  movement,  f low . ^ 

Kracauer's  comments  about  what  makes  a  narrative  cinematic 
might  be  applied  to  Under  the  Volcano.  He  claims  that  not 
only  are  visual  references  to  the  physical  world  important, 
but  that  because  of  "permanent  movement,  the  inflowing 

4 1 

environment  itself  figures  among  the  cinematic  subjects." 

In  another  statement,  Kracauer's  summary  of  the  prominence 

of  movement  in  the  film  again  might  refer  with  equal 

validity  to  Lowry's  novel:  "film  renders  the  world  in 

motion.  ...  By  dint  of  its  very  nature  it  is  a  succession 

of  ever-changing  images  which  altogether  give  the  impression 

of  a  flow,  a  constant  movement.  .  .  .  Movement  is  the  alpha 
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and  omega  of  the  medium." 

Lowry's  self -acknowledged  realization  of  the 
tremendous  influence  of  the  German  cinema  on  his  own  writing 
is,  in  a  sense,  verified  by  the  remarks  of  two  film  critics 
who  discuss  the  role  of  movement  in  the  German  film.  Rotha 


remarks  that  it  was  "in  Germany  that  the  camera  .  . 


was 


* 
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first  given  the  movement  and  life  of  a  human  being." 

Dorothy  Jones,  in  discussing  Sonnenauf gang ,  notes  that 
"above  all  else,  the  relationship  of  the  central  charac¬ 
ters  to  the  ever-moving  backgrounds  in  which  they  are 
pictured  has  .  .  .  been  employed  as  means  for  helping  us 

to  share  and  understand  the  human  emotions  which  are 
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dramatized  in  this  film."  The  portrayal  of  the  emotions 
of  Lowry's  own  characters  depends  more  on  the  visual  images 
than  on  abstract  literary  explanations.  Also,  visual 
descriptions  are  at  the  heart  of  personal  flashbacks  or 
dream  visions;  and  concrete  images  which  operate  on  a 
sensory  visual  plane  emphasize,  either  by  comparison  or  by 
contrast,  the  processes  which  operate  at  other  levels  - 
emotional,  spiritual,  personal,  social,  political,  or 
intellectual . 

The  sense  of  the  movement  of  a  camera-eye,  which  is 

evident  throughout  the  novel,  is  reinforced  literally  at 

one  point  by  actual  introduction  of  camera-like  viewing 

apparatus  when  the  use  of  binoculars  is  described.  Through 

them,  Hugh  "gazed  steadily  over  the  country  ....  adjust- 

4  5 

ing  the  lenses."  But  the  presence  of  the  camera  subtly 
permeates  Lowry's  work  much  more  extensively  than  this  one 
simple  example  would  suggest. 

Two  instances  of  Lowry's  use  of  camera  movement 
which  have  already  been  illustrated  will  be  referred  to 
here.  Panning,  or  the  horizontal  movement  of  a  pivoting 
camera,  is  explicitly  demonstrated  in  The  Bravest  Boat 
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where  "the  camera  pans  along  the  limb  of  the  tree."  The 
tilting  action,  or  vertical  movement  of  a  pivoting  camera, 
is  suggested  by  the  sudden  downward  rush  of  a  shot  in 
Tender  is  the  Night:  "The  camera  seems  to  be  bearing  down 
upon  us,  so  that  the  sensation  we  have  is  of  receding  down¬ 
wards."  A  third  basic  movement  of  the  movie-camera,  that 
of  tracking,  which  involves  the  movement  of  the  camera  up 
to  the  subject,  is  evident  throughout  Lowry's  work.  For 
example,  the  following  description  suggests  the  drawing 
together  of  camera  and  subject:  "Before  him  the  volcanoes, 
precipitous,  seemed  to  have  drawn  nearer.  They  towered  up 
over  the  jungle,  into  the  lowering  sky  -  massive  interests 
moving  up  in  the  background . Visual  images  throughout 
Under  the  Volcano,  such  as  those  which  will  be  presented 
in  the  following  illustrations,  involve  the  use  of  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  similar  to  or  which  are  modifications  of 
panning,  tilting  and  tracking. 

The  camera-eye  through  which  the  reader  of  Under 
the  Volcano  is  presented  with  the  material  composition  of 
a  visual  sequence  may  be  'subjective'  or  'objective,'  or 
even  a  combination  of  the  two  points  of  view.  Since  each 
chapter  of  the  novel  grows  largely  out  of  the  mind  and  the 
perceptions  of  a  single  individual  -  Laruelle  in  Chapter 
One;  Yvonne  in  Chapters  Two,  Nine  and  Eleven;  the  Consul 
in  Chapters  Three,  Five,  Seven,  Ten  and  Twelve;  Hugh  in 
Chapters  Four,  Six  and  Eight  -  the  camera-eye  of  each 
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chapter  will  coincide  largely  with  the  subjective  eye  of 
the  individual  through  whom  the  experiences  of  the  chapter 
are  presented.  However,  Lowry  frequently  overlays  and 
interrupts  subjective  points  of  view  with  'objective' 
shots  which  need  not  take  the  personal  views  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  into  account.  Orrom's  description  of  the  two  different 
types  of  visual  viewpoint  is  applicable  to  Under  the  Volcano. 
He  says:  "An  'objective'  shot  is  one  photographed  from  a 
viewpoint  which  belongs  to  no  single  character,  but  from  a 
viewpoint  which  is  distinct  from  any  of  them;  in  this  case 
the  camera  is  in  the  position  of  a  separate  and  detached 
observer  of  the  scene.  A  'subjective'  shot  is  a  shot  of  a 
scene  or  a  part  of  a  scene  which  is  photographed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  one  character;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  picture  of  an  event  more  or  less  as  he  sees 


For  example,  Under  the  Volcano  opens  with  a  series 
of  objective  shots.  Neither  the  overview  of  the  Mexican 
terrain  presented  in  the  first  paragraph,  nor  the  closer  and 
detached  view  of  the  town,  are  presented  through  the 
subjective  eye  of  Laruelle.  Rather,  objective  shots  present 
us  with  a  sense  of  universality,  as  well  as  with  an  imme¬ 
diate  sense  of  place  -  "eighteen  churches  and  fifty-seven 
cant inas "  -  and  with  a  foreboding  sense  of  the  atmosphere 
of  that  death-like  place  -  "a  certain  air  of  desolate 


splendour  pervades  it.  .  .  .  The  springboards  stand  empty 
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and  mournful.  Its  jai-alai  courts  are  grass-grown  and 
„48 


However,  the  hotel  grounds  on  which  Laruelle 

i«49 


deserted 

is  standing  command  a  "spacious  view  in  every  direction, 
and  soon  an  objective  shot  of  "the  processions  winding  from 
the  cemetery  down  the  hillside  behind  the  hotel"'’*"*  begins 
to  merge  with  Laruelle's  subjective  point  of  view  as  he 
and  his  companion  "turned  to  watch  the  mourners."^  Then, 
shortly,  the  melancholy  atmosphere  of  the  setting  and  the 
visual  stimuli  which  act  on  Laruelle  cause  him  to  provide 
the  reader  with  a  totally  subjective  interpretation  of 
the  visual  stimuli  as  he  "gazed  down  and  around  him:  the 

5  2 

abandoned  jai-alai  courts,  .  .  .  the  dead  tennis  courts." 

Later,  when  Laruelle  sees  a  drunken  rider  on  a  horse  -  "so 
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drunk  he  was  sprawling  all  over  the  mount"  -  the  reader 

again  is  presented  with  a  totally  subjective  view  as 

Laruelle  is  reminded  immediately  of  the  Consul  -  "this 

maniacal  vision  of  senseless  frenzy,  but  controlled,  not 

quite  uncontrolled,  somehow  almost  admirable,  this  too, 
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obscurely,  was  the  Consul.  .  .  ."  Accompanying  this 

sudden  confrontation  are  many  flashbacks  which,  relying 
heavily  on  visual  expression,  subjectively  recall  different 
aspects  of  the  Consul's  past  through  the  mind  of  Laruelle. 

Another  graphic  example  of  the  brilliant  fusion  of 
objective  and  subjective  reactions  to  visual  stimuli  is 
executed  most  successfully  by  Lowry,  and  provides  an 
isolated  and  heightened  illustration  of  his  method.  When 
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the  Consul  stumbles  drunkenly  in  the  street,  the  Calle 
Nicaragua,  the  reader  sees  the  event  through  the  Consul's 
own  eyes  as  well  as  from  outside  the  Consul.  First,  we 
sense  his  proud  desire  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  decorum 
as  he  refuses  to  recognize  that  it  is  he  who  has  fallen 
down  into  the  street;  and  then  we  see  him  as  a  pitiful  heap: 

.  suddenly  the  Calle  Nicaragua  rose  up  to  meet  him. 

The  Consul  lay  face  downward  on  the  deserted  street."^ 

Thus  two  juxtaposed  sentences,  successively  providing 
subjective  and  objective  points  of  view,  enable  the  reader 
to  react  to  internal  as  well  as  external  visual  impressions 
which  are  superimposed  on  the  same  event. 

In  another  example  involving  the  Consul,  visual 
stimuli  which  are  objectively  presented  to  the  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  Consul  suddenly  give  way  to  spasms  of 
overwhelmingly  subjective  visual  responses  on  the  part  of 
the  Consul.  A  caterpillar,  a  large  cricket  and  a  scorpion 
surround  the  Consul  in  the  bathroom.  "Suddenly  the  Consul 
rose,  trembling  in  every  limb.  But  it  wasn’t  the  scorpion 
he  cared  about.  It  was  that,  all  at  once,  the  thin  shadows 
of  isolated  nails,  the  stains  of  murdered  mosquitoes,  the 
very  scars  and  cracks  of  the  wall,  had  begun  to  swarm,  so 
that,  wherever  he  looked,  another  insect  was  born,  wriggling 
instantly  toward  his  heart.  It  was  as  if,  and  this  was 
what  was  most  appalling,  the  whole  insect  world  had  some¬ 
how  moved  nearer  and  now  was  closing,  rushing  in  upon 


him 
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Such  an  hallucinatory  scene,  as  the  preceding, 
with  the  tightening  movement  of  insects  about  the  heart  of 
the  Consul,  undoubtedly  is  the  best  way  to  reveal  cinemato- 
graphically  the  frenzied  mind  of  the  drunken  Consul. 

The  film  artist  is  thereby  able  ...  to  show  the 
world  from  the  standpoint  of  an  individual,  to  take  man  as 
the  center  of  his  cosmos  -  that  is,  to  make  a  very  subjec¬ 
tive  experience  accessible  to  the  eye  of  all. 

Indeed,  experiences  of  an  even  more  subjective 
nature  may  be  represented  in  this  manner.  How  'everything 
seems  to  turn  around'  someone,  feelings  of  giddiness,  ver¬ 
tigo,  intoxication,  falling,  rising  -  all  these  arg^easily 
produced  by  the  appropriate  motions  of  the  camera. 

This  quotation  suggests  the  suitability  of  Lowry's  subject 

matter  to  the  cinematic  technique  he  uses  -  the  movement 

of  the  road  toward  the  falling  Consul;  the  assault  of  the 

insects.  Such  incidents  of  mental  delirium  are  highly 

personal,  highly  emotive,  and  yet  are  presented  visually. 

Kracauer's  pertinent  statement  also  emphasizes  Lowry's 

exploitation  of  visual  phenomena  to  depict  inner  thoughts, 

tensions  and  conflicts:  "The  representation  of  the  inner 

world  .  .  .  conforms  to  the  cinematic  approach  as  long  as 

the  phenomena  of  this  [inner]  world  can  be  derived, 

5  8 

somehow,  from  pictures  of  the  outer  world." 

Rotha  discusses  character  development  in  The  Street, 
a  film  which,  like  Under  the  Volcano,  has  "universal 
meaning. As  in  Under  the  Volcano,  Rotha  notes  that 
character  development  in  The  Street,  a  film  highly  praised 
by  Lowry,  depends  largely  on  "camera  psychology,"  or 
attention  to  the  meanings  of  material  phenomena  presented 
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visually  by  the  camera:  "The  Street  was  a  reduction  of 
facts  to  the  main  development  of  one  character  during  a 
short  period  of  time.  It  obtained  its  mood  by  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  light  and  camera  psychology  rather  than  by 


the  acting,  which  was  crude  and  mannered. 


, » 6  0 


In  Under 


the  Volcano,  the  actions  of  the  characters  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  seem  "crude  and  mannered;"  but  they  are  minimal, 
and  their  substance  depends  largely  on  their  relationship 
to  external  objects  distinct  from  themselves.  Lowry 
himself  refers  to  criticism  about  "the  weakness  of  the 
character  drawing"  in  his  novel.  "This  is  a  valid 
criticism,"  he  wrote.  "But  I  have  not  exactly  attempted 
to  draw  characters  in  the  normal  sense.  .  .  .  there  just 

isn't  room :  .  .  .  though  ...  my  major  characters  seem 

adequate  on  the  most  superficial  plane  on  which  this  book 
can  be  read."^  Visual  images  are  largely  responsible 
for  adding  depth  and  fullness  beyond  what  Lowry  refers  to 
as  the  "superficial  plane"  of  the  novel;  and  they  supply 
the  material  for  describing  the  intense  subjective  worlds 
of  each  of  the  characters . 

The  movement  of  subject  matter,  or  the  illusion  of 
such  movement,  figures  dominantly  in  Under  the  Volcano. 
Circular  or  elliptical  movement  is  most  predominant,  and 
many  examples  of  such  movement  may  be  found  in  each  chapter 
Some  of  these  will  be  presented  in  the  section  titled 
The  Wheel  in  Chapter  Three  of  this  thesis. 
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The  illusion  of  watching  a  dynamically  moving  land¬ 
scape  is  most  graphically  evoked  in  Chapter  Eight  of  Under 
the  Volcano,  where  the  terrain  flashes  by  as  the  characters 
watch  it  from  the  windows  of  a  moving  bus.  The  bus 
windows  seem  to  impose  the  same  limits  on  the  scene  as  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  margins  of  a  movie  screen.  Thus, 
the  field  of  vision  is  mechanically  held  within  bounds,  as 
shown  by  this  view  from  the  bus:  "Ixtaccihuatl  had  slipped 
out  of  sight  but  as,  descending,  they  circled  round  and 
round,  Popocatepetl  slid  in  and  out  of  view  continually, 
never  appearing  the  same  twice,  now  far  away,  then  vastly 

near  at  hand,  incalculably  distant  at  one  moment,  at  the 

6  2 

next  looming  round  the  corner.  ..."  The  dizzying 
circular  motion  of  the  landscape  is  evoked  by  the  circular 
path  taken  by  the  bus,  which  acts  as  a  great  camera  - 
panning  complete  rotations  and  taking  alternate  close-ups 
and  long-shots  as  it  tracks  up  to  and  away  from  the  vol¬ 
canoes  . 

The  snake-like  movement  of  the  mourners,  of  the 

6  3 

barranca  "creeping  after  them,"  of  the  winding  roads  and 
lanes,  and  of  the  curving  narrow  gauge  railway  produce 
visual  sensations  which  also  complement  the  illusion  of 
the  movement  of  the  material  world  throughout  the  work. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  rhythm,  which  is 
an  important  cinematic  element  of  Under  the  Volcano,  is 
derived  in  part  from  the  movement  of  visual  objects. 
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Several  rhythmic  patterns  based  on  the  recurring  appearances 
of  external  visual  objects  are  established  in  the  novel. 

One  example  of  a  deep,  threatening  rhythm  is  based  on  the 
visual  re-appearances  of  Popocatepetl.  The  reverberations 
take  place  as  the  three  persons  of  the  love  triangle  draw 
nearer  to  the  deaths  of  two  of  the  persons  -  Yvonne  and  the 
Consul.  To  start  with,  the  alternating  near  and  distant 
views  of  the  volcano,  as  seen  from  the  bus,  provide  a 
rhythmic  hint  of  the  larger  cadences  which  are  created  vis¬ 
ually.  As  the  journey  continues,  the  regular  re -appearances 
of  the  volcano  create  a  bigger  and  bigger  visual  impact, 
and  the  rhythm  grows  more  and  more  intense.  At  first,  the 
volcano  merely  springs  into  distant  view,  an  apparition 

that  seems  to  beckon  them  forward.  But  further  on, 

64 

"Popocatepetl  loomed,"  presenting  an  ambivalent  face, 

both  threatening  and  benign.  As  Popocatepetl  seems  to 

come  nearer,  Yvonne  confuses  it  with  "the  old  woman  with 

the  dominoes,  who  represents  an  evil  omen  for  Yvonne.^ 

6  7 

After  the  Consul's  fearless  claim,  "I  love  hell,"  by 
which  he  chooses  death  rather  than  life  with  Yvonne,  the 
volcano  starts  to  bear  down  on  him:  "Before  him  the  vol¬ 
canoes,  precipitous,  seemed  to  have  drawn  nearer.  They 

towered  up  over  the  jungle,  into  the  lowering  sky  - 

6  8 

massive  interests  moving  up  in  the  background."  The 
movement  of  the  volcano  continues,  and  the  never-ceasing 
rhythm  emphasizes  the  inevitability  of  impending  death: 
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"the  whole  precipitous  bulk  of  Popocatepetl  seemed  to  be 

coming  towards  them,  .  .  .  leaning  forward  over  the 

69 

valley."  Finally  the  intense  rhythm  stops.  It  has  struck 

its  final  resounding  note.  The  Consul  is  trapped  in  the 

Farolito,  sustained  by  nothing  but  two  death-laden  mescals. 

"Popocatepetl  towered  through  the  window,  its  immense 

flanks  partly  hidden  by  rolling  thunderheads ;  its  peak 

blocking  the  sky,  it  appeared  almost  right  overhead,  the 

barranca ,  the  Farolito,  directly  beneath  it.  Under  the 
7  0 

volcano!"  The  camera-eye,  taking  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Consul,  here  presents  us  with  a  camera  angle  that 
emphasizes  the  imposing  might  and  immense  mass  of  the 
volcano  which  towers  directly  above  his  insignificance. 

Thus  the  rhythm  comes  to  rest  on  a  final  triumphant  note 
of  victory  -  the  victory  not  of  life  but  of  death. 

The  following  comment  about  the  dynamic  quality 
of  spatial  objects  -  such  as  the  threatening  movements  of 
the  volcano  -  summarizes  the  cinematographic  effect  which 
Lowry  has  achieved  through  visual  rhythm  attained  by 
camera  movement  and  the  illusion  of  a  moving  landscape: 

"In  the  cinema,  space  loses  its  static  quality  and  ac¬ 
quires  a  time-charged  dynamic  quality.  Parts  of  space  are 

arranged  in  a  temporal  order  and  become  part  of  a  temporal 

7 1 

structure  with  a  temporal  rhythm."  The  impression  of 
rhythm  achieved  by  aural  effects  will  be  included  in  the 
discussion  in  the  section  which  follows. 
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Aural  Techniques 

Under  the  Volcano  depends  mainly  on  visual  tech¬ 
niques  for  its  cinematic  qualities  -  aural  techniques  play 
a  secondary  or  supplementary  role.  If  the  roles  of  sight 
and  sound  were  reversed,  the  novel  would  be  classified, 

according  to  Kracauer 1 s  definition,  along  with  "uncinematic 

7  2 

film  -  those  with  verbal  statements  in  the  lead." 

However,  it  is  customary  for  visual  images  to  precede  speech 
in  Lowry's  novel,  thus  providing  a  natural  occasion  for 
verbal  comment  or  for  inner  monologue.  For  example,  it  is 
only  after  Yvonne  and  the  Consul  have  peered  at  the  picture 
of  the  two  rocks.  La  Despeaida,  that  Yvonne  seems  to  be 


moved  to  the  point  where  she  "poured  out  her  pleas,  her 

73 

passionate  tears,  told  all  her  forgiveness."  Similarly, 

it  is  when  the  eye  of  a  character  first  meets  the  poster 

advertising  the  movie.  Las  Manos  de  Qrlac,  that  he  is 

stimulated  to  provide  a  verbal  reaction  to  it.  Or  again, 

Laruelle's  house,  with  its  two  towers,  is  the  visual 

stimulus  which  provokes  Yvonne  and  the  Consul's  dialogue 

about  Laruelle  himself.  A  final  example  is  the  visual 

appearance  of  the  moon,  which  acts  as  the  trigger  for  Hugh's 

verbal  reaction  about  "The  Marsh  of  Corruption"  in  contrast 

with  Yvonne's  purer  thoughts  about  the  "sea  of  Darkness 
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.  .  .  Sea  of  Tranquility." 

The  essentially  cinematographic  nature  of  Lowry's 
method,  as  illustrated  in  the  preceding  examples,  is 
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confirmed  by  the  following  statement  by  Kracauer: 
"Practically  all  responsible  critics  agree  that  it  height¬ 
ens  cinematic  interest  to  reduce  the  weight  and  volume  of 
the  spoken  word.  .  .  .  This  postulate  .  .  .  rests  upon  the 

conviction  that  the  medium  calls  for  verbal  statements 

which  grow  out  of  the  flow  of  pictorial  communications 

7  5 

instead  of  determining  their  course." 

Inner  monologue,  according  to  Eisenstein,  can 

achieve  its  fullest  development  in  the  film:  "Only  the 

film-element  commands  a  means  for  an  adequate  presentation 

of  the  whole  course  of  thought  through  a  disturbed 
7  6 

mind."  In  Under  the  Volcano,  where  extensive  use  is 

made  of  the  inner  monologue  of  the  main  character  of  each 

chapter,  Lowry  normally  adheres  to  cinematographic 

principles  by  allowing  the  monologue  to  grow  out  of  a 

visual  image.  For  example,  the  sight  of  a  volume  of 

Elizabethan  plays  leads  Laruelle  to  think  about  the  Consul, 

7  7 

who  had  lent  the  book  to  him  eighteen  months  before. 

In  another  example,  the  lonely,  homeless  stars  of  the 

strange  Mexican  sky  lead  Yvonne  to  question  her  own  home- 
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less  existence.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
thoughts,  the  reminiscences  and  the  dreams  of  the 
characters  are  frequently  structured  in  a  cinematographic 
idiom  which  gives  concrete  substance  to  the  monologues. 

In  a  sequence  from  the  film  script,  The  Bravest 
Boat ,  Lowry  provides  an  excellent  example  in  which  sound, 
setting  and  inner  monologue  complement  each  other.  The 


typ°graphical  arrangement  of  this  example  emphasizes  the 
close  relationship  which  exists  between  aural  and  visual 
impressions.  The  subjective  camera-eye  of  Sigurd  deter¬ 
mines  which  sense  stimuli  will  be  presented  to  the  reader, 
just  as  it  determines  his  own  inner  thoughts,  as  Lowry 
himself  explains  in  the  note  which  precedes  the  sequence: 

(NOTE:  The  interior  monologue  is  based  on  things  Sigurd 

is  discovering  as  he  wanders.  It  defines  him  as  a  man  who 
dislikes  the  city  and  has  managed  to  lead  a  whole  life 
despite  the  city's  brutality  and  dehumanizing  qualities.) 

CITY  ROARS,  SIGURD: 

BLOWSY  BEER  HALLS,  .  .  .  Even  in  mid- afternoon , 

UGLY  BUILDINGS  they  are  crawling  with  vermin¬ 

ous  light,  resembling  gigantic 
emerald-lit  public  lavatories 
for  both  sexes  .  .  . 


WILD  CINEMAS,  .  .  .  All  these  curious  achieve 

GLARING  LIGHTS  ments  of  man  have  created  what 

they  call  the  "jewel  of  the 
Pacific"  .  .  . 


CHURCHES,  BELCHING  Yet  for  all  these  churches  youq 

PLANTS  AND  FACTORIES  would  think  you  were  in  hell. 

NEAR  THE  WATER'S  EDGE,  ETC. 

RAUCOUS  NOISES  AND 
FRIGHTENING  BIG-CITY 
SOUNDS 


The  visual  setting  and  the  monologue  are  tightly  fused;  and 
as  in  Under  the  Volcano,  the  monologue  takes  its  cue  from 
the  visual  images  -  as  when  churches  are  presented 
visually,  only  to  elicit  the  subjective  reaction  -  "Yet  for 
all  these  churches.  ..." 

Contrapuntal  sound  is  used  with  intentional 
cinematic  effect  in  Under  the  Volcano.  Lowry  himself 
speaks  of  "the  mysterious  contrapuntal  dialogue  in  the 
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Bella  Vista  bar."  Such  dialogue  he  thinks  of  as  being 

"heard"  by  the  reader.  Spottiswoode  defines  contrapuntal 

sound  in  the  cinema  as  follows:  "When  the  source  of  sound 

is  invisible  in  the  shot,  but  recognized  to  be  situated  in 

the  sound  locale  of  the  microphone,  the  sound  is  said  to 

be  contrapuntal;  when  visible  in  the  shot,  non-contrapun- 
8 1 

tal . "  Examples  of  contrapuntal  sound,  and  its  function 
as  a  cinematic  technique,  will  be  included  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  on  montage. 

Other  sounds  -  songs  and  noises  -  are  used  with 

great  effect  in  the  novel.  The  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled 
8  2 

Banner,  ironically  horrifying  in  their  context,  are 

elicited  in  the  reader's  imagination  as  they  are  played  by 

an  old  fiddler  to  warn  Hugh  of  the  meaningless  death  which 

will  shortly  snuff  him  out.  The  "tintinnabulation  of  the 

mourners  -  as  if  singing,  rising  and  falling,  and  a  steady 
8  3 

trampling,"  establishes  the  rhythmic  undercurrents  of 
death  and  despair  which  dog  Mexico  and  man.  These  sorrow¬ 
ful  sounds  compete  with  carefree  noises  of  empty  hope  and 

8  4 

happiness,  "the  bangs  and  cries  of  the  fiesta . "  The 

light-hearted  song  which  Laruelle  and  the  Consul  once  sang  - 

8  S 

"oh  we  allll  WALK  ze  wibberlee  wobberlee  WALK"  -  creates 

an  uneasy  tension  in  the  atmosphere  of  melancholy  and 

despair  which  surrounds  the  same  two  men  in  the  novel. 

The  song  is  also  a  satiric  comment  on  the  way  the  Consul 

now  reels  when  drunk,  unable  any  more  to  maintain  the 

8  6 

proud  "erect  manly  carriage"  of  the  Taskersons.  The 
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"1 ickety-cut  lickety-cut  1 ickety-cut "  of  a  train  em¬ 

phasizes  the  fast  pace  and  inevitability  with  which  the 
Consul  rushes  toward  his  doom.  The  rhythm  of  death  has 
quickened . 

The  preceding  illustrations  of  the  use  of  sound 
as  a  cinematic  method  of  producing  rhythm,  bring  to  mind 
the  rhythm  which  Lowry  evokes  at  the  beginning  of  his  film 
script,  Tender  is  the  Night.  It  is  a  rhythm  which  affects 
all  levels  of  existence: 

.  .  .  we  become  aware  that  the  silence  is  not  complete, 

and  of  a  faint  yet  steady  rhythmic  throbbing  sound  as  of 
a  ship's  engine;  perhaps  its  pulsation  is  that  of  a  ship's 
engine,  but  the  sound  seems  as  it  were  set  wordlessly  and 
remotely  to  the  rhythm  and  even  ghostly  melody,  in  a  deep 
bass  sense,  of  the  old  canon,  Frere  Jacques:  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  almost  feel  this  to  be  more,  to  be  perhaps 
the  faint  music  of  the  universe  itself,  of  the  sphere^ 
in  the  imperceptible  endless  motion  of  their  courses. 

Lowry  very  consciously  recognizes  the  rhythmic 

effects  of  all  sounds;  and  he  himself  writes  of  what 

8  9 

Spottiswoode  refers  to  as  the  "tonal  use"  of  speech,  in 

which  the  value  of  the  sound  is  more  important  than  the 

value  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Lowry  says  that  "rhythm, 

apart  from  that  which  is  most  importantly  supplied  by  the 

camera  itself  .  .  .  ,  has  to  depend  to  a  larger  extent  on 

sound  and  music  and  even  the  voice  very  often  is  presumably 

8  9 

not  much  more  than  a  higher  function  of  sound."  In 
Under  the  Volcano,  much  use  is  made  of  foreign  words  -  such 
as  Spanish  or  German  -  whose  effect  as  sound,  or  even  as 
visual  appearance  on  the  page,  is  frequently  as  significant 
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as  precise  meaning  (although  meaning,  of  course,  certainly 

cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  of  Lowry's  work). 

In  two  drafts  of  an  unpublished  letter,  Lowry 

provides  us  with  his  view  on  the  function  of  the  aural  as 

well  as  the  visual  effects  of  words.  In  the  first  draft, 

Lowry's  negative  remarks  concerning  writers  who  complain 

about  the  poor  quality  of  Hollywood  movies  indirectly 

reflect  the  emphasis  which  he  places  on  fundamental 

cinematic  characteristics  in  his  own  novel.  He  says  that 

"many  of  our  writers  cannot  think  visually  and  aurally, 

if  they  could  the  sacrifice  of  words  would  not  seem  so 

great.  These  writers  cannot  make  you  see  and  hear  in  their 

90 

novels  either."  In  a  second  draft  of  the  letter,  Lowry 

continues  to  speak  of  the  insensitivity  of  writers  to  the 

aural  value  of  written  speech.  If  writers  would  think 

aurally,  then  "they  would  realise  that  half  the  attraction 

of  language  in  films  is  purely  as  sound:  this,  .  .  .  and 

not  simplicity,  is  very  often  what  accounts  for  the  success 

of  foreign  films:  the  real  beauty  of  a  language  is  only 

apparent  when  you  can't  quite  understand  what  it  means. 

91 

.  .  ."  In  Under  the  Volcano,  then,  foreign  phrases,  in 

addition  to  their  meaning,  add  a  sense  of  atmosphere,  often 
one  of  exotic  beauty,  to  the  work,  as  the  phrase  -  "No  s_e 
puede  vivir  s in  amar , "  a  softly  beautiful  but  horribly 
ironical  comment  -  does. 

Contrasted  with  the  murmur  of  sounds,  the  effect 
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of  silence  in  Under  the  Volcano  is  frequently  overwhelming. 
For  example,  when  the  crowd  grows  silent  at  the  bull¬ 
throwing,  Yvonne  recognizes  the  stillness  as  an  emptiness 
or  a  void  which  disintegrates  the  community  of  man, 
just  as  the  union  of  herself  and  the  Consul  has  disin¬ 
tegrated:  "Silence  was  as  infectious  as  mirth,  she  thought, 

an  awkward  silence  in  one  group  begetting  a  loutish  silence 
in  another,  which  in  turn  induced  a  more  general,  meaning¬ 
less  silence  in  a  third,  until  it  had  spread  everywhere. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  powerful  than  one  of  these 

9  2 

sudden  strange  silences  -  ."  Again,  Yvonne’s  written 

plea  -  "God,  it  is  this  silence  that  frightens  me  ...  - 
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this  silence"  -  emphasizes  the  Consul's  impotence,  his 

inability  to  love,  his  inability  to  forgive. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  Three  of  the  novel,  the  Consul 
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silently  "fell  asleep  with  a  crash."  The  jarring  crash 

is  repeated  in  the  following  chapter,  in  which  Hugh  takes 

Yvonne  horse-back  riding  while  the  Consul  sleeps.  Just 

before  Hugh  asks  about  Yvonne’s  present  relationship  with 

the  Consul,  "a  leaf  fell  off  a  tree  somewhere  behind  them 

with  a  crash."  It  seems  that  this  crash,  associated 

with  the  Consul's  crash,  shocks  Hugh  into  asking  about 

Yvonne's  divorce  from  the  Consul.  After  Yvonne  has  replied, 

"'Yes.  No  .  .  .  Yes.  I've  gone  back  to  him  all  right 

all  right.'  .  .  .  another  leaf  fell,  crashed  and  hung 

96 

tilted,  balanced  in  the  undergrowth." 


Yvonne's  shattering 
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insistence  to  Hugh,  with  whom  she  had  once  had  an  affair, 
that  she  has  returned  to  the  Consul,  has  caused  Hugh's 
world  to  crash  in  upon  him.  The  effect  of  the  three 
crashes  forces  the  reader  to  recognize  consciously  the 
tensions  of  love  and  hate  which  exist  in  the  triangle  of 
the  ex-husband  and  wife  and  ex-lover,  of  the  half-brothers 
and  Yvonne . 

Finally,  Lowry  achieves  expressive  silence  in  the 
dialogue  of  his  characters.  For  example,  the  Consul,  who 
is  lying  in  the  road,  is  spotted  by  the  Englishman: 

.  .  .  The  Englishman  switched  his  engine  off.  'I 

say,  haven't  I  seen  you  before  or  something.' 

t  _  I 
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The  non-dialogue  forces  the  reader  to  imagine  for  himself 
the  mutual  startled  reaction  of  the  men  as  they  confront 
each  other.  The  technique  is  also  used  to  emphasize 
visually  the  inability  of  man  to  communicate  with  his 
fellows . 

In  all  cases  of  sound  or  silence,  Lowry's  remark 

about  his  own  novel  is  most  applicable:  "Almost  everything 

in  it  is  relevant  even  down  to  .  .  .  the  small  talk  about 

98 

the  local  movie." 

Montage 

99 

"Cinematography  is,  first  and  foremost,  montage," 
according  to  Eisenstein,  the  most  important  theorizer  of 
montage.  Although  the  meaning  of  the  term  montage  is 
frequently  shrouded  in  ambiguity,  Spottiswoode  offers  a 
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definition  which  applies 


to  Lowry's  use  of  this  cinematic 


technique  in  Under  the  Volcano.  He  says  that  montage  is, 
"in  its  effectual  aspect,  the  production  of  a  concept  or 
sensation  through  the  mutual  impact  of  other  concepts  or 
sensations;  and  in  its  structural  aspect,  the  juxtaposition 
of  shots,  series  and  sequences  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
this  impact .  ^  Spottiswoode  expands  upon  this  definition 

by  outlining  methods  for  creating  montage,  which  may  act 
as  guidelines  in  looking  at  the  montage  techniques  within 
Lowry ' s  novel : 

.  .  .  the  marked  distinctions  between  shot  and  shot,  cut 

and  cut,  sight  and  its  coincident,  idea  and  idea  as  they 
are  generated  parallel  within  the  mind,  or  are  opposed 
to  some  permanent  part  of  its  armoury  of  concepts,  provide 
opportunities  for  montage,  which  is  harsh  and  crude  the 
more  violent  the  collision,  and  sub|^  and  penetrating  the 
narrower  and  finer  the  distinction. 


In  Under  the  Volcano,  visual  images  interact 
other,  aural  impressions  interact  with  other 
and  aural  impressions  clash,  and  the  effects 
or  even  chapters  interact  upon  each  other  to 
third  and  larger  sensation  or  abstraction  or 
Eisenstein  uses  simple  visual  images 


with  each 
sounds,  visual 
of  paragraphs 
produce  a 
idea . 

to  illustrate 


the  process  of  montage: 

By  the  combination  of  two  ' depic tables '  is  achieved 
the  representation  of  something  that  is  graphically 
undepic tabl e . 

For  example:  the  picture  for  water  and  the  picture 
of  an  eye  signifies  "to  weep";  the  picture  of  an  ear  near 
the  drawing  of  a  door  =  "to  listen".  ...  It  is  exactly 
what  we  do  in  the  cinema,  combining  shots  that  are  depictive , 
single  in  meaning,  n^y^ral  in  content  -  into  intellectual 
contexts  and  series. 


With  the  introduction  of  the  sound  film,  Russian  cinematog- 
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raphers  continued  to  insist  that  montage  should  prevail  as 

the  basic  technique  of  the  film,  but  that  it  should 

incorporate  sound  into  its  method.  Men  such  as  Eisenstein 

and  Pudovkin  "wanted  to  use  sound  .  .  .  mainly  as  another 

tool  of  montage.  Sound,  whether  noise,  dialogue,  or  music, 

10  3 

must  be  used  only  as  a  counterpoint  to  visual  images." 

Lowry,  of  course,  exploits  sound  -  often  contrapuntal  sound 
in  this  fashion;  and  one  need  only  think  of  the  illustration 
from  The  Bravest  Boat  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
thesis  to  recall  his  conscious  use  of  the  technique  -  that 
is,  of  sound,  or  inner  monologue,  counterpointed  with 
visual  images  -  as  a  cinematic  device. 

Here  is  an  example  of  montage  constructed  from  the 
clash  of  disparate  bits  of  speech  or  phrases.  The  title, 

Las  Manos  de  Qrlac,  is  followed  by  a  barman's  phrase, 

"Abs o lu t ament e  necesar io , "  which  is  juxtaposed  with  the 
Consul's  statement,  "A  corpse,  whether  adult  or  child. 

These  three  bits  of  verbal  matter,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  collide  boldly  to  produce  effects  whose  meanings  far 
outreach  the  effects  which  would  be  achieved  if  each 
isolated  bit  were  considered  singly.  The  movie  title 
reminds  us  of  man's  blood-stained  hands:  the  barman's 
phrase  introduces  a  tone  of  inevitability:  the  Consul's 
statement  introduces  the  idea  of  death  -  ironically,  his 
own  death  in  particular.  Together,  the  phrases  suggest 
the  inevitability  of  the  murder  and  betrayal  of  man  by  his 
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fellow  man,  of  the  hopeless  despair  of  the  Consul's  own 
life,  and  of  the  Consul's  inability  to  choose  anything 
but  death  for  himself. 

Disparate  images  or  phrases,  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  constitute  the  dynamic  forces  which  combine  to 
produce  the  desired  montage  effect.  "Montage,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  requires  that  the  spectator  should  ob¬ 
serve  the  discrepancy  among  the  shots  that  are  joined 

together;  it  is  intended  to  group  slices  of  reality  in  an 

10  5 

integrated  whole." 

In  another  example  of  montage,  sounds  combine  to 

produce  an  atmosphere  of  conflict  and  tension.  The  "peace 

and  sweetness  of  the  town,  .  .  .  the  tintinnabulation  of  the 

mourners,  [and]  the  bangs  and  cries  of  the  fiesta"100 

overlap  to  emphasize  the  incongruities  which  make  up  the 

ambiguous  face  of  Mexico.  In  a  third  example  of  montage, 

10  7 

the  terms  "not  an  anarchist"  and  "you  ant ichris ta"  by 

their  verbal  clash  indicate  the  political  and  spiritual 
implications  of  the  Consul's  critical  situation. 

Visual  and  aural  elements  frequently  combine  to 
produce  the  effect  of  montage.  For  example,  the  statement, 
"A  corpse  will  be  transported  by  -  "  is  juxtaposed  with 
the  following  words:  "RAILROAD  AND  BUS  SERVICE."108  The 
resulting  impression  strongly  re-emphasizes  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Consul's  fate,  for  he  has  just  been  riding  on  a 
bus.  In  a  second  example,  aural  and  visual  elements 
combine  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  finality  of  the 
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Consul's  alienation  from  Yvonne.  Speaking  to  Yvonne  about 

Hugh,  the  Consul  says:  "'Well,  he  knows  now  that  we're 

separated,  of  course.'  The  Consul  decapitated  a  dusty 

coquelicot  poppy  growing  by  the  side  of  the  gutter  with 
109 

his  stick."  The  effect  of  the  montage  is  to  give  the 

impression  of  irreparable  separation  and  death  without 
hope  . 

The  images  in  Under  the  Volcano  are  frequently 
given  a  unique  life  of  their  own  through  their  particular 
association  and  interaction  with  characters,  events,  or 
other  images  of  the  novel.  That  is,  the  symbolic  signif¬ 
icance  of  such  images  expands  as  they  are  repeatedly  used 
within  the  organic  structure  of  the  novel,  and  their 
meaning  within  the  novel  increases.  Then,  when  such  images 
clash  with  each  other,  the  resulting  montage  is  filled 
with  a  dynamism  and  significance  which  is  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  novel,  and  which  in  turn  spreads  to  all  parts. 

For  example,  the  word  "downhill"  is  repeatedly 
used  throughout  the  novel.  Used  alone,  it  introduces 
Chapter  Eight,  and  is  juxtaposed  with  the  newspaper 

headline  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Seven  -  "Es_  inevitable  la 

muerte  del  Papa . ^ ^  Death  is  inevitable;  and  the  Consul 

112 

is  riding  downhill,  past  a  sign  inquiring  "Quo  Vadis  ?" 

The  answer  is  obvious,  like  the  answer  to  a  rhetorical 

question:  death  is  imminent.  The  first  words  of  Chapter 

113 

Nine  are  "Arena  Tomalin,"  which  are  juxtaposed  with  the 
word  "death""*"^  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Eight.  Chapter  Eleven 
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begins  with  the  word  "Sunset,"'*'^  a  visual  expression  of 

death.  Chapters  Ten  and  Twelve,  both  written  from  the 

Consul’s  point  of  view,  begin  with  the  word  "Mescal,"'*'^ 

which  recalls  an  earlier  prediction  in  the  novel:  "'But 

if  I  ever  start  to  drink  mescal  again,  I'm  afraid,  yes, 

117 

that  would  be  the  end,'  the  Consul  said  dreamily." 

The  headwords  of  each  of  the  last  several  chapters,  then, 

powerfully  evoke  the  idea  that  death  is  all  but  complete. 
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All  that  is  required  is  the  "ratification  of  death." 

The  word  "downhill,"  linked  with  the  string  of  other 

headwords  in  succeeding  chapters,  takes  on  a  new  fullness 

and  depth  as  it  continues  to  reverberate.  As  the  end 

nears,  the  coming  of  death,  suggested  again  by  a  final 

repetition  of  the  word  "downhill,"  assumes  a  rhythmic  pace 

which  has  a  breath-taking  and  terrifying  effect.  This 

effect  is  achieved  by  montage.  The  single  word  "downhill" 

is  raised  to  high  intensity  by  an  aural  pulsation  whose 

beat  suggests  a  rushing,  inescapable  death:  "clipperty-one 

clipperty-one :  cl ipper ty -  two  cl ipperty- two :  cl ipperty- 

three  cl ipperty- three :  clipperty-four  cl ipperty- four :  .  . 
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lickety-cut  1 ickety -cut  lickety-cut . " 

Another  extended  example  again  illustrates  the 

tremendous  power  of  the  effects  which  Lowry  achieves  by 

the  use  of  montage  which  grows  out  of  the  organic  structure 

of  the  novel.  The  visual  image  of  the  butterfly  has 

already  been  associated  with  Yvonne.  The  insect  with  "love 

120 

ly  luminous  wings"  escaping  from  the  cat,  as  we  saw, 
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suggests  the  life-seeking  spirit  of  Yvonne.  At  the  very 

moment  of  the  insect's  escape,  the  Consul  sees  Yvonne, 

whose  "arms  were  full  of  bougainvillea,  which  she  was 
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arranging  m  a  cobalt  ceramic  vase."  The  flowers  are 

symbolically  associated  with  Yvonne  in  the  mind  of  the 

reader;  and  their  visual  juxtaposition  with  Yvonne,  who  is 

arranging  them,  provides  the  reader  with  concepts  of 

beauty,  life,  creativity.  On  the  other  hand,  Hugh, 

already  presented  as  an  adulterer  and  thus  a  murderer,  is 

associated  with  low  and  cunning  animals.  For  example,  as 

he  rides  with  Yvonne,  he  identifies  his  own  guilty  mind 

with  that  of  the  corrupting  serpent,  and  simultaneously  he 

12  2 

literally  rides  over  a  dead  garter  snake.  As  he  and 

Yvonne  continue  together  along  a  path,  a  reminder  of  their 

betrayal  of  the  Consul  in  Paris,  who  was  then  Yvonne's 

husband  and,  of  course,  Hugh's  half-brother,  is  visually 

flashed  before  the  reader's  eyes  with  amazing  suddenness 

and  vividness:  "A  lizard  vanished  into  the  bougainvillea 

growing  along  the  roadbank,  wild  bougainvillea  now,  an 

12  3 

overflux,  followed  by  a  second  lizard."  Hugh  is  still 

the  murderer,  the  betrayer,  the  reptile,  the  snake,  the 

lizard  -  willing  to  betray  a  second  time.  Yvonne,  having 

no  channel  for  her  love  and  life,  is  "wild  bougainvillea 

now."  A  short  time  after  this  incident,  the  Consul  calls 
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the  cat,  "my-little-snake- in- the-grass . "  But  preceding 

effects  of  montage  have  identified  Hugh  as  a  snake,  and 
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now  Hugh  is  identified  with  the  cat  as  both  are  associated 

with  the  image  of  the  snake.  The  Hugh-cat  identification, 

again  suggestive  of  sly  cunning  and  deception  -  the 

treacherous  deception  of  man  by  man,  for  the  Hugh-cat  had 

pretended  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Consul  and  had  "rubbed 
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against  the  Consul's  legs,  purring"  -  is  confirmed  when 
the  Consul  calls:  "Hugh,  you  old  snake  in  the  grass. 

With  Hugh  established  as  cat,  and  as  adulterer  and  murderer, 
the  incident  between  the  Consul  and  the  cat  and  the  insect 
with  "lovely  luminous  wings"  assumes  a  new  proportion. 

The  montage  of  visual  images  shapes  the  reader's  attitudes 
toward  the  characters,  two  of  whom  are  here  presented  as 
animals  -  Hugh  the  snake-lizard-cat  and  Yvonne  the  butter¬ 
fly-insect.  The  impotence  of  the  Consul  is  stressed  once 
more,  since  his  efforts  to  preserve  life  are  ineffectual 
and  even  ludicrous.  The  flight  of  the  insect  from  the  cat, 
whose  plans,  like  Hugh's,  are  foiled,  foreshadows  the 
final  upward  flight  of  Yvonne's  soul  as  it  takes  leave  of 
a  world  of  death  and  sterility. 

A  final  example  of  visual  montage  is  again  based 
on  symbolism  which  springs  solely  from  the  mosaic  of  the 

novel  itself.  In  Chapter  One  of  Under  the  Volcano,  the 

12  7 

appearance  of  the  "erect  manly  carriage"  of  the 
Taskersons  is  a  source  of  pride  to  them;  and  whenever  the 
Consul  is  drunk,  he  tries  to  emulate  their  example. 

Humour  mixed  with  slight  pathos  is  evoked  when  the  Consul 
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rationalizes  to  make  himself  believe  that  falling  down 

in  the  street  did  not  puncture  his  veneer  of  social 

decorum:  "Just  like  the  Taskersons:  God  bless  them.  True 

he  might  lie  down  in  the  street,  if  need  be,  like  a  gentle- 

128 

man;  but  he  would  not  reel."  But  the  decorous  image  of 

the  Taskersons,  as  well  as  the  carefree  song  of  his  youth, 

ironically  come  to  haunt  him  when  he  finally  recognizes 

that  he  is  actually  reeling:  "But  simply  he  could  not 

steer  a  straight  course  .  .  .  Oh  we  all  walk  the  wibberley 

1  29 

wobberley . " 


CHAPTER  THREE 


LOWRY'S  TOTAL  CINEMATIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  Chapter  Two  of  the  thesis,  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  illustrate  the  cinematographic  quality  of  Lowry's  novel 
by  selecting  and  commenting  upon  some  illustrations  which 
suggest  the  way  in  which  Lowry  used  film  techniques.  In  this 
chapter,  the  strong  emphasis  on  organic  integration,  found  in 
Lowry's  remarks  about  his  own  script  of  Tender  is  the  Night, 
will  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  total  organic  nature  of 
Under  the  Volcano.  The  close  interrelationship  between  the 
themes  of  the  novel,  the  main  symbols,  and  the  use  of  the 
film  medium  as  a  metaphor  for  experience  will  be  examined. 

Organic  Integration 

The  great  Russian  film  theorist  and  director, 

Sergei  Eisenstein,  wrote:  "The  art  of  cinematography 
.  .  .  .  is  in  every  fragment  of  a  film  being  an  organic 

part  of  an  organically  conceived  whole."1  Malcolm  Lowry's 
Under  the  Volcano  provides  evidence  that  its  author  was 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  organic  integration  of 
all  elements  of  his  novel.  The  illustrations  in  the 
previous  chapter  have  shown  that  even  minute  details  have 
contributed  to  the  unified  impression  of  the  whole  work. 
Visual  or  aural  detail  are  never  introduced  haphazardly. 

A  comment  which  Lowry  made  about  his  script  for  Tender  is 
the  Night  is  equally  applicable  to  his  own  novel:  "We  have 
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the  feeling 


that  none  of  these  images  is  quite  art 


m2 


for  art's  sake."  All  fit  into  the  mosaic  of  the  novel. 

Lowry  provides  us  with  a  critical  expression  of 

his  efforts  to  achieve  integration  in  his  film  script  of 

Fitzgerald's  Tender  is  the  Night.  He  notes  that  although 

Fitzgerald  took  forgivable  liberties  which  contribute  to 

the  "sprawling  and  sometimes  incoherent  length"  of 

Tender  is  the  Night,  that,  as  a  movie,  Fitzgerald's  work 

would  be  unsuccessful  because  of  its  "final  lack  of 

4 

integration."  For  Lowry,  as  for  Eisenstein,  organic 
integration  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  a 
cinematographic  work. 

In  particular,  Lowry  tampers  with  Fitzgerald's 
incest  motif,  which,  he  says,  would  distort  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  work:  "there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  [Tender 
is  the  Night]  in  which  the  incest  does  not  appear  essential, 
there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  altogether  integrated 
into  the  architectonics  of  the  book."^  The  troubling 
emotional  impact  of  an  incest  motif  would  over-balance 
other  important  aspects  of  the  film:  "it  is  questionable 
whether  even  a  verbal  suggestion  [of  incest]  in  a  film 
would  not  cast  a  shadow  of  such  appallingness  that  it 
would  outlaw  any  subsequent  humour,  which  would  be  a 
problem  in  itself." 

In  another  instance,  a  scene  dealing  with  an 
adulterous  love  affair,  which  is  excellently  presented  in 
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Fitzgerald’s  novel,  is  also  cut  by  Lowry  because  of  its 


tenuous  relationship  with  the  meaning  of  the  work  as 

Lowry  envisions  it  for  the  screen.  Lowry  says  that  the 

scene  from  Fitzgerald  "is  a  masterpiece  in  the  item  but 

the  frisson  it  gives  one  is  out  of  place:  .  .  .  the  scene 

could  not  be  made  effectively  without  implying  meaning 

that  .  .  .  carried  beyond  the  end  of  the  picture:  .  .  . 

the  meaning  of  the  scene  would  belie  .  .  .  the  meaning  of 

the  picture  -  indeed  it  would  overshadow  it."  Thus, 

because  of  Lowry's  care  not  to  introduce  extraneous  material 

into  either  the  film  script  or  Under  the  Volcano,  "nothing 

8 

is  left  dangling  to  mar  the  structure"  in  either  work. 

Lowry's  preceding  statements,  coupled  with  the 
following  statement  by  Paul  Rotha  about  the  unity  of 


cinematographic  art,  brings  to  mind  the  series  of  visual 
images  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  Two,  structure  and 
control  the  novel  -  images  which  by  combination  or  juxta¬ 
position  evoke  emotional  or  conceptual  responses  in  the 
reader : 

A  film  is  essentially  characterised  by  a  unity  of  purpose 
which  is  present  from  the  first  to  the  last  visual  image 
projected  on  to  the  screen.  ...  No  single  shot  should  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  fragment,  but  must  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  moving  pattern  of  shots  and  sequences  out  of 
which  the  film  is  constructed.  Every  shot  of  the  many 
hundred  that  go  to  make  up  a  full-length  film  is  related 
to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  shots,  so  that  the  complete 
film  is  related  rhythmically. 


The  organic  interrelationship  of  images  in  Under 


the  Volcano  proceeds  beyond  the  superficial  visual  level. 
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One  function  of  visual  images  is  to  evoke  in  the  reader's 
mind,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  far-reaching 
implications  of  that  image  when  it  is  related  to  the  other 
levels  of  action  in  the  novel.  Since  the  various  series 
of  events  in  the  novel  are  thematically  complementary,  the 
visual  images  which  Lowry  uses  are  like  the  reflections  of 
a  mirror.  They  provide  graphic  illustrations  of  the 
corresponding  conflicts  and  tensions  which  plague  the 
personal,  social,  political  and  international  worlds. 

It  has  already  been  noted  how  the  movie,  Las  Manos  de  Orlac, 
operates  as  a  microcosmic  expression  of  the  events  and 
attitudes  at  other  levels  of  the  novel,  and  how  the  repeat¬ 
ed  representation  of  fragmented  pairs  of  material  objects 
heightens  the  sense  of  conflict  on  other  parallel  levels 
of  the  work. 

Lowry  subtly  alerts  the  reader's  mind  to  the  organ¬ 
ic  importance  of  the  reflected  correspondences  by  the 
introduction  into  his  narrative  of  devices  which  cause  one 
world  to  be  reflected  literally  in  another.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  Yvonne's  tiny  mirror,  which  operates 
as  a  camera-like  mechanism  to  reflect  the  similarity  between 
the  world  of  the  volcano  lovers  and  the  fragmented  world  in 
which  she  and  the  Consul  move.  In  another  instance,  Lowry 
provides  the  reader  with  a  glimpse  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Consul  and  Yvonne  before  it  is  fractured.  At 
one  point  the  reader's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  coat  of 
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paint  which  the  Consul  and  Yvonne  had  long  ago  applied  to 
their  swimming  pool,  and  which  even  now  continues  to  reflect 
some  of  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  sky:  "the  paint 
had  scarcely  faded  and  mirroring  the  sky,  aping  it,  the 
water  appeared  a  deep  turquiose . ^  The  reflection  suggests 
that  in  the  past  their  relationship  on  earth  might  at 
least  have  aped  the  peacefulness  of  the  sky.  But  now, 
other  reflections  in  the  pool,  by  marring  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  suggest  the  coming  of  death  -  a  death  which  involves 
individuals,  societies  and  nations:  "Reflections  of 
vultures  a  mile  deep  wheeled  upside  down  and  were  gone.  A 
bird,  quite  close  really,  seemed  to  be  moving  in  a  series 
of  jerks  across  the  glittering  summit  of  Popocatepetl . 

The  moving  images  of  the  vultures  appear  as  if  projected 
onto  a  movie  screen  which  is  about  to  present  a  tale  of 
death.  Indeed,  the  "series  of  jerks"  suggest  some  radical 
disparity  between  the  speeds  of  camera  and  projector,  which 
prevents  the  fusion  of  successive,  isolated  frames  into 
the  illusion  of  continuous,  flowing  movement. 

A  literal  super impos it  ion  of  one  world  upon 
another,  like  that  in  the  preceding  examples,  reinforces 
the  reader's  awareness  of  Lowry's  method  of  creating  more 
than  one  level  of  significance  by  a  single  visual  image. 

The  use  of  a  specific  concrete  image  to  draw  attention  to 
the  mult i - levelled  action  has  the  effect  of  integrating 
the  separate  strands  of  action  on  a  single  visual  plane. 
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In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  two  important  visual  images  -  the  wheel 
and  the  barranca  -  to  determine  their  integrating  function 
in  the  organic  structure  of  the  novel.  Both  images, 
remaining  rooted  organically  in  the  architectonic  pattern 
of  the  entire  novel,  provide  a  visual  basis  for  the 
exploration  of  more  abstract  realities  which  constitute 
the  themes  of  the  novel . 

But  the  same  two  images  fulfill  a  second  function 
which  also  increases  the  overall  cinematic  impact  of 
Under  the  Volcano.  That  is,  each  image,  by  its  very  nature, 
evokes  the  sense  of  certain  mechanical  aspects  of  actual 
film  presentation.  Each  contributes  to  the  illusion  that 
"Laruelle  has  kept  his  promise  and  has  made  his  film 
which  is  unrolling  before  him." 

The  Wheel 

One  image  which  Lowry  uses  to  suggest  the  cinematic 
technique  of  his  novel  and  his  use  of  the  cinematic  process 
itself  as  a  metaphor  is  the  revolving  wheel.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Chapter  One  that  the 
image  of  the  Ferris  wheel  in  Under  the  Volcano  recalls  the 
movement  of  the  reel  in  a  film  theatre.  In  addition  to  the 
image  of  the  Ferris  wheel,  Lowry  provides  other  illustra¬ 
tions  which  also  suggest  early  devices  which  once  were  used 
to  show  moving  pictures. 

In  his  book,  Film  World,  Montague  gives  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  one  of  the  fore-runners  of  the  modern  movie  reel. 

It  was  simply  a  toy, 

.  .  .  consisting  of  a  peculiar  circular  receptacle  on  a 

wooden  stand.  .  .  .  You  could  tuck  inside  the  rim  [of  the 

receptacle]  ...  a  series  of  small  pictures  depicting  such 
images  as  a  rider  and  horse  jumping  a  fence.  ...  In  the 
centre  of  the  receptacle  was  a  [revolving]  polygon  of 
mirror  faces.  ...  If  you  kept  your  eyes  fixed  on  only 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  mirror  polygon,  the  rjcjers  appeared 
to  jump.  This  toy  was  called  a  Praxinoscope . 

The  resemblance  between  the  Praxinoscope  and  the 
carrousel  which  Lowry  describes  in  Under  the  Volcano  is 
so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  Both  machines 
are  made  up  of  inner  and  outer  circular  constructions; 
and  even  the  reference  to  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the 
horses  is  similar  in  both  descriptions: 

The  huge  carrousel  .  .  .  was  thronged  by  peculiar  long- 

nosed  wooden  horses  mounted  on  whorled  pipes,  dipping 
majestically  as  they  revolved  with  a  slow  piston-like 
circulation.  .  .  .  Jacques  was  pointing  to  the  pictures 

on  the  panels  running  entirely  around  the  inner  wheel  that 
was  set  horizontally  and  attached  to  the  top  of  the  central 
revolving  pillar. 

Like  the  Ferris  wheel,  the  great  carrousel,  then,  with  its 

„14 
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procession  of  queer  pictures,"  draws  attention  literally 
to  the  essentially  cinematic  orientation  of  the  novel.  On 
every  level  of  the  novel,  there  are  examples  of  movement 
which  imitate  the  circular  motion  of  the  Ferris  wheel  and 
the  carrousel.  Thus,  the  movement  at  any  level  complements 
and  reflects  the  movements  at  the  others,  so  that  an  effect 
of  parallel  and  organically  integrated  cycles  emerges. 

To  begin  with,  Chapter  One  of  the  novel  is  related 


by  Laruelle  as  he  travels  about  in  an  "eccentric  orbit. 
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Thus,  the  sense  of  revolution  is  introduced  on  the  narra¬ 
tive  level  of  the  novel.  In  another  instance,  the  relent¬ 
less  turn  of  the  wheel  enters  the  personal  lives  of  Hugh, 
Yvonne  and  the  Consul:  "Their  shadows  .  .  .  were  caught 

violently  for  a  moment  in  an  elliptical  shade,  the  turning 
wrenched  wheel  of  a  boy's  bicycle. The  rapid  and 
confused  sequence  of  events  at  the  end  of  the  novel, 

1 7 

"like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  were  blurred  in  motion." 

Mexico,  too,  moves  in  endless  cyclical  orbits.  Its 

mourners  are  seen  "circling  among  the  distant  trussed 
1 7 

cornstalks;"  while  its  celebrators  laughed  on  the 

revolving  machines  at  the  fair.  Children  "were  swinging 

round  and  round  a  telegraph  pole  on  an  improvised 

whirligig,  a  little  parody  of  the  Great  Carrousel  up  the 

hill  in  the  square."^  Even  the  world  is  envisioned  as  a 

1 9 

"drunken  madly  revolving  world"  by  the  Consul.  Yvonne, 

too,  thinks  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  earth,  but  she 

sees  it  as  a  part  of  a  rotating  system  which  is  ordered, 

universal  and  endless  -  but  which  has  no  answer  for  life: 

"the  earth  itself  .  .  .  turning  on  its  axis  and  revolving 

around  that  sun,  the  sun  revolving  around  the  luminous 

wheel  of  this  galaxy,  the  countless  unmeasured  jewelled 

wheels  of  countless  unmeasured  galaxies  turning,  turning, 

majestically,  into  infinity,  into  eternity,  through  all  of 

2  0 

which  all  life  ran  on  -  .  .  .to  what  end?"  An  answer  to 

Yvonne's  question  is  provided  by  scratchy  drawings  which 
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the  Consul  once  had  made  on  the  back  of  a  menu,  in  which 

2 1 

he  had  juxtaposed  a  wheel  and  a  coffin. 

On  each  level  of  the  novel,  then,  the  wheel  is 
turning.  In  one  sense,  it  is  the  wheel  of  fortune,  of 
fate,  of  inevitability.  Its  eternal  relentless  movement 
crushes  the  tiny  creatures  which  cling  to  its  rim. 

Sometimes  the  wheel  seems  to  be  plunging  blindly  backwards, 
only  to  expose  the  sadness  and  misfortune  which  had  always 
been  there,  just  as  the  form  of  Under  the  Volcano  moves 
in  reverse  to  expose  to  the  reader  the  tragic  day  of  one 
year  before  the  beginning  of  the  narrative. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  wheel  which  mercilessly 
determines  the  disastrous  fate  of  mankind.  It  is  also  a 
wheel  which  symbolizes  time.  In  the  novel,  Lowry  manipu¬ 
lates  time  in  a  way  in  which  a  wheel  might  be  manipulated. 
It  can  move  forward  or  backward,  for  example,  like  the 

big  Ferris  wheel,  which  "can  also  be  considered  in  a 

2  2 

cinematographic  manner  as  the  wheel  of  Time,"  according 
to  Lowry  himself. 

The  liberties  which  are  taken  with  the  chronological 

time  continuum  in  the  novel  are  evident,  for  example,  in  the 

frequent  use  of  flashbacks  in  the  minds  of  Laruelle,  Hugh, 

Yvonne  and  the  Consul,  in  which  "the  action  occurs  outside 

the  framework  of  the  main  story  and  need  not  even  stand  in 

23 

any  precise  time  relationship  .  .  .  to  it."  For  example, 

in  Chapter  One  of  Under  the  Volcano,  recollections  of  the 
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Consul  as  Laruelle  knew  him  one  year  before  and  thoughts 

of  the  childhood  relationship  in  England  between  the  Consul 

and  himself  alternately  flash  into  Laruelle's  mind.  By 

freely  moving  back  and  forth  in  time,  Lowry  is  making  use 

of  a  characteristic  commonly  associated  with  the  film. 

A  related  cinematic  technique  used  in  Under  the 

Volcano  involves  manipulation  of  the  speeds  of  time- 

passage,  just  as  the  speeds  of  a  wheel  may  vary.  "By 

the  use  of  fast  and  slow  motion  and  cutting,  time  will 

appear  to  pass  at  widely  different  rates  in  relation  to 

24 

the  subject  of  the  film."  Lowry,  in  his  own  comment  on 

film,  expands  the  preceding  statement  made  by  Spottiswoode 

when  he  speaks  of  the  "internal  basic  use  of  time  which 

makes  or  breaks  a  motion  picture.  ...  It  depends  on  the 

speed  at  which  one  scene  moves  and  on  the  amount  of 

footage  devoted  to  another:  and  it  depends  also  on  what 

sequences  are  placed  between  others,  because  the  way  movies 

2  5 

are  made  allows  you  to  shift  whole  sequences  about." 

2  6 

For  example,  when  the  Consul's  cry  of  "Help"  suddenly 
pierces  the  troubled  reminiscences  of  Hugh  which  had  been 
continuing  uninterrupted  for  over  twenty  pages  of  the 
novel,  the  effect  of  the  plea  is  most  startling.  It 
recalls  to  the  reader's  mind  the  situation  of  the  Consul 
twenty  pages  before,  when  the  hallucinatory  insects  had 
been  attacking  his  heart.  Because  of  the  cutting  from  the 
hallucinations  of  the  Consul,  to  the  prolonged  thoughts  of 
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Hugh,  and  finally  back  to  the  Consul's  cry,  the  reader  is 

made  to  feel  that  the  Consul's  agonies,  which  seem  to  come 

so  far  apart  from  each  other,  must  plague  him  continuously. 

That  is,  the  effect  of  the  slow  and  drawn  out  motion 

between  successive  moments  of  the  Consul's  agony  makes  the 

reader  sense  some  of  the  prolonged  sharpness  of  the  pain. 

At  another  point  in  the  novel,  after  having  spent  several 

pages  portraying  the  thoughts  of  the  Consul,  Lowry  tells 

us  that  "actually  all  the  Consul's  reflections  had  not 

2  6 

occupied  seven  minutes."  Yet  the  time  seems  longer  to 

the  reader,  so  that  again  the  impression  of  the  intense 

anguish  of  the  Consul,  as  he  considers  the  tension 

between  himself  and  Yvonne,  is  made  upon  the  reader. 

In  another  instance,  a  lifetime  of  events  is 

tightly  compressed  into  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  so 

that,  for  the  frustrated  Consul,  it  was  "the  longest  day 

2  7 

in  his  entire  experience."  Lowry  tabulates  the  wearisome 

movements  of  time  by  having  the  Consul  glance  at  his 

2  8 

watch:  "it  was  still  only  five  to  two."  Then  the  Consul 

stumbles  around  the  fair  grounds,  is  pestered  by  hoards  of 

wretched  children,  and  finally  escapes  them  by  boarding 

the  demonic  infernal  machine.  As  he  is  relentlessly  and 

endlessly  thrown  about  in  mid-air,  the  horrifying  thought 

occurs  to  him  that  "this  would  go  on  for  ever;  no  one  could 

2  9 

stop  the  machine."  When  he  is  finally  placed  back  on  the 
ground,  everything  continues  to  spin  madly  about,  and  a 
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multitude  of  images  swirls  before  his  eyes.  Finally,  when 

his  mind  stops  spinning,  and  after  all  of  his  belongings 

which  he  had  lost  during  the  ride  had  been  restored  to  him, 

he  again  looks  at  his  watch:  "It  was  seven  minutes  past 
2  9 

two."  Thus,  through  all  the  chaos  and  confusion,  time 
merely  creeps  along;  and  the  reader  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  horrors  which  make  up  the  maddening 
cycle  of  the  Consul's  life  are  endless.  The  phantas¬ 
magoric  experiences  of  his  life  prevent  him  from  taking 
stock  of  the  speed  at  which  he  is  approaching  physical 
death.  It  is  Hugh  who  consciously  recognizes  the  dis¬ 
jointedness  of  time  and  who  comments  about  the  swift 
onslaught  of  death,  while  all  else  is  characterized  by  a 
plodding  tedium:  "time  was  moving  at  different  speeds,  the 
speed  at  which  the  man  seemed  dying  contrasting  oddly  with 

the  speed  at  which  everybody  was  finding  it  impossible  to 
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make  up  their  minds."  A  graphic  representation  of  the 
rush  of  death  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  confused 
whirling  movements  which  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
Yvonne's  final  moment.  The  violent  movements,  tightly 
compressed  into  about  two  pages  of  the  novel,  give  the 
sense  of  the  accelerated  coming  of  death. 

Thus,  while  the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  galaxies 
revolve  ceaselessly  in  their  orbits,  the  swift  end  of  man 
is  death.  Even  the  prospect  of  rebirth  is  not  appealing; 
for  rebirth  would  only  propagate  the  endless  cycle  of 
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despair  and  exploitation  and  death.  Personal  death  comes 


to  the  Consul  and  to  Yvonne.  Mexico  is 
of  death,  as  Lowry  graphically  portrays 
of  her  weary  people: 

Bent  double,  groaning  with  the  weight, 
was  carrying  on  his  back,  by  means  of  a 
his  forehead,  another  poor  Indian,  yet 
decrepit  than  himself.  He  carried  the 
crutches,  trembling  in  every  limb  under 
the  past,  he  carried  both  their  burdens 


also  in  the  hands 
it  in  the  figures 


an  old 
strap 
older 
older 


lame  Indian 
looped  over 
and  more 
man  and  his 
weight  of 


Every  nation  of  the  world,  too,  when  it  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  sucks  the  life  spirit  out  of  every  other  nation: 

Spaniard  exploits  Indian,  then  ...  he  exploited  the 
half-breed,  then  the  pure-blooded  Mexican  Spaniard,  the 
criollo ,  then  the  mestizo  exploits  everybody,  foreigners, 
Indians ,  and  all.  Then  the  Germans  and  Americans 
exploited  him:  now  the  final  chapter,  the  exploitation 
of  everybody  by  everybody  else  -  " 


Yvonne,  while  watching  the 
ramifications  of  rebirth: 
new  start;  the  circumspect 


bul 1 - throwing ,  considers  the 
"[a]  more  convulsive  birth,  a 
endeavours  to  obtain  one's 


bearings  in  a 
enmeshment  in 
certain  weren 


world  now 
the  toils 
t  friends 


frankly  hostile,  .  .  .  the  final 

of  enemies  one  was  never  quite 
more  clumsy  than  actively  ill- 


disposed,  followed  by  disaster,  capitulation,  disin- 
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tegration  - 

The  image  of  the  wheel  is  also  uniquely  suited  to 
reinforce  the  tragic  vision  of  the  fragmentation  and 
isolation  of  man,  which  constitute  one  of  the  major  themes 
of  Under  the  Volcano.  While  the  cyclical  orbits  of  the 
planets  suggest  an  endless  continuity,  the  reel  of  film 
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used  to  present  moving  pictures  on  the  other  hand  actually 

contradicts  the  organic  movement  since  it  is  constituted 

of  something  which  is  mechanically  broken  and  disjointed. 

That  is,  the  viewer  of  a  motion  picture  is  presented  with 

visual  stimuli  which  give  only  the  illusion  of  cohesive 

unity;  whereas  "actually,  objectively,  there  is  nothing 

but  a  succession  of  single  motionless  images,  phrases  of 

34 

motion,  on  the  celluloid  strip."  In  early  films,  the 
jerky  movements  on  the  screen  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  isolated  visual  stimuli,  each  in  a  separate  frame, 
made  up  the  images  which  were  being  reflected  on  the 
screen . 


Lowry  refers  to  the  fragmented  quality  of  film  in 
a  scene  in  which  the  Consul  sees  "the  figures  of  Hugh  and 
Yvonne  and  Dr  Vigil  moving  quickly  and  jerkily  now  like 


those  of  an  old  silent  film. 
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Because  the  Consul  himself 


is  in  a  drunken  stupor,  the  simile  works  at  the  literal 

level.  Lowry  records  other  instances  which  describe  the 

fragmented  and  blurred  vision  of  the  Consul.  At  one  point 

Lowry  continues  the  simile,  describing  the  "continual 

twitching  and  hopping  within  [the  Consul's]  field  of 
3  6 

vision."  Another  case,  in  which  the  Consul  had 

"difficulty  in  focusing,"  so  that  "the  words  kept  blurring 

3  7 

and  dissembling,"  suggests  a  dissolve  or  a  soft-focus 
on  a  screen.  By  analogy,  such  references  again  imply  the 


effect  of  mescal  on  the  Consul's  perception. 
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Lowry  also  draws  attention  to  the  mutual  isolation 

of  each  separate  frame  by  presenting  images  which  imitate 

the  action  of  the  motion  picture  machines.  For  example, 

the  pictures  on  the  inner  panels  of  the  huge  carrousel 

are  alienated  from  each  other  by  meaning  as  well  as  by 

space:  "A  mermaid  .  .  .  ,  performing  monkeys,  five  jovial- 

looking  stags,  a  fine  Pancho  Villa  with  handlebar  mous- 

taches ,  .  .  .  [and  two]  lovers,"  in  that  sequence,  make 

up  the  unlikely  group  of  subjects  on  the  panels.  Clearly 

there  is  no  unity  here,  and  the  bizarre  selection  of 

crude  pictures  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  physical 

separation  of  each  panel  or  'frame.' 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  cited  to  show 

that  Lowry  is  consciously  emphasizing  the  separateness  of 

the  immobile  images  which  must  be  combined  mechanically  to 

produce  the  sense  of  movement  as  they  rotate.  The 

3  8 

flickering  lights  of  the  crippled  cinema,  the  occasional 

flashes  of  torchlight  in  the  darkness  after  the  power  has 

39 

failed  completely,  and  the  "elusive  flickering  candle- 
40 

light"  are  all  instances  in  Chapter  One  of  Under  the 
Volcano  which  help  to  establish  the  sense  of  the  fragmented 
quality  of  light.  The  reiterated  flashes  of  light  are  like 
the  fragmented  reflections  which  are  flashed  onto  a  movie 
screen.  Between  each  flash  or  fragment  is  a  moment  of 
darkness.  If  only  one  flash  of  light  occurs,  as  when  only 
one  frame  of  a  movie  strip  is  reflected  and  held  on  a 
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screen, then  movement  would  stop  completely.  Lowry 
successfully  reproduces  such  an  event.  A  single  burst  of 
flame  from  a  paper  held  over  a  candle  causes  the  surround¬ 
ing  people  to  appear  "for  an  instant,  frozen,  a  mural. 

A  motionless  mural,  like  motionless  celluloid,  permits  the 
viewer  to  see  for  himself  that  each  panel  or  frame  is 
mutually  alienated  from  the  next. 

Several  murals  are  described  in  the  novel .  One 
is  in  the  cantina  El  Bosque.  Each  frame  or  panel  is 
exactly  the  same,  but  each  is  spatially  distant  from  the 

other,  as  they  are  distributed  "at  intervals  right  around 
4  2 

the  room."  Again,  the  separation  of  similar  objects  is 
stressed,  and  the  organic  union  of  the  objects  is  not 
achieved . 

Furthermore,  darkness,  as  it  alternates  with  light, 

prevents  the  unified,  organic  and  continuous  life  of  the 

light.  In  one  example,  which  Lowry  also  provides  in  the 

screen  version  of  Tender  is  the  Night,  the  "illuminated 

news  aloft  travelling  around  the  Times  Building,  .  .  . 

43 

snapped  off  into  darkness,  into  the  end  of  a  world." 

The  darkness  recalls  the  great  void  which  breaks  down  a 
community  when  mute  silence  displaces  the  sense  of 
communication . 

A  final  illustration  will  stress  again  how  the 
darkness  which  alternates  with  light  is  used  to  emphasize 
the  shattering  of  man's  hopes  for  life.  The  following 
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description  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel: 

"the  lights  of  Quauhnahuac ' s  one  cinema  .  .  .  suddenly 

came  on,  flickered  off,  came  on  again.  'No  s_e  puede 
•  -  •  44 

vivir  s m  amar . ' "  Although  darkness  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupts  the  light,  hope  is  renewed  as  the  light  is  restored. 
The  montage  produced  by  the  coincidence  of  the  glow  of 
light  with  the  Spanish  phrase  relates  the  visual  stimulus 
of  the  light  directly  to  one  of  the  themes  of  the  novel: 
man  cannot  live  without  love.  But  love  does  not  come  in  the 
novel;  and  man  does  not  live.  Just  before  the  deaths  of 
Yvonne  and  the  Consul  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  another 
fast  sequence  of  alternating  light  and  darkness  recalls 
the  earlier  sequence,  but  this  time  the  darkness  prevails: 
"the  light  in  the  cantina  flickered  off,  then  on  again, 
then  off. 

In  the  preceding  examples,  the  light  is  not 
continuous  or  organic.  Like  the  frames  of  the  moving 
picture,  it  is  broken  into  isolated  fragments.  In  the 
real  world  too,  man  is  isolated  from  his  fellow  man. 

Yvonne  and  the  Consul  are  alienated.  Between  them  there 
is  a  darkness  -  a  void.  The  barranca ,  which  rends  the 
Mexican  countryside  in  two,  symbolizes  the  void  -  the 
great  abyss  -  which  keeps  the  frames  of  the  moving 
picture,  or  the  characters  of  the  novel,  from  achieving 
organic  unity. 
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The  Barranca 

The  symbol  of  the  barranca  complements  the  symbol 

of  the  wheel.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  image  of  the 

wheel,  as  a  movie  reel,  presents  successive  still  images 

which  are  isolated  from  each  other.  Even  though  the 

images,  when  reflected  on  the  screen,  confront  the  eye 

with  the  illusion  of  the  organic,  they  are  nevertheless 

fragmented.  Wyndham  Lewis  speaks  about  this  characteristic 

of  the  cinema  in  his  critical  work.  Time  and  Western  Man. 

He  objects  to  the  argument  that  the  motion  picture 

represents  a  unified  organism.  Rather,  he  insists  that  the 

mechanical  reiteration  of  successive  images  precludes  the 

notion  of  organic  possibilities.  Lewis,  using  phrases 

such  as  "the  thousand  success ive  pictures"^  and  "temporal 
4  7 

repetitions"  to  describe  the  film  images  on  the  screen, 

stresses  the  isolation  of  each  image  from  its  adjacent 

images.  Between  each  image,  between  each  frame  on  the 

celluloid,  is  a  void.  In  Under  the  Volcano  this  void  is 

symbolized  by  the  barranca ,  the  ravine,  the  abyss,  death. 

Laruelle  peers  into  the  barranca  over  the  parapet  of  a 

bridge:  "It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  bottom,  but:  here 

48 

was  finality  indeed,  and  cleavage!"  The  barranca ,  "the 

4  9 

frightful  cleft,  the  eternal  horror  of  opposites,"  is 
like  a  great  division  between  two  similar  frames  on  a  piece 
of  celloloid. 


Like  the  image  of  the  wheel,  then,  the  image  of 
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the  barranca  is  closely  related  to  mechanical  aspects  of 
cinematic  production.  Both  images  derive  meaning  from 
their  association  with  the  technicalities  of  the  cinema; 
and,  in  turn,  both  images  contribute  to  the  overall 
cinematic  effect  of  Under  the  Volcano.  For  example,  when 
Yvonne  thinks  of  the  void  between  herself  and  the  Consul 
as  being  "this  darkness,  .  .  .  the  darkness  of  the 

sundering,  of  the  severance,"^  her  terminology  suggests 
the  darkness  of  the  barranca  as  well  as  the  void  between 
cinematic  frames. 

The  visual  image  of  the  barranca ,  the  ravine  which 
divides  Mexico,  achieves  extensive  symbolic  significance 
through  its  direct  relationship  with  the  theme  of  the 
novel.  On  all  of  its  narrative  levels,  Under  the  Volcano 
focuses  on  the  breakdown  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Parodies  of  the  Good  Samaritan  story  echo  throughout  the 
work;  but  the  unselfish  love  of  the  Good  Samaritan  itself 
is  never  given  an  opportunity  to  operate;  so  the  allusions 
to  the  Good  Samaritan  only  mock  the  sterile  relationships 
of  the  novel.  For  example,  the  s.s.  Samaritan  is 
camouflaged  as  an  unarmed  merchantman  -  a  stray  sheep.  But 
her  guise  is  deceptive.  When  men  from  a  German  submarine 
attempt  to  board  her,  "she  suddenly  changed  her  temper.  As 
if  by  magic  the  sheep  turned  to  a  dragon  belching  fire."^ 
The  helpless  German  officers  had,  "it  was  said,  been 
kidnapped  by  the  Samaritan  *  s  stokers  and  burned  alive  in 
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the  furnaces."  Thus,  on  the  international  level,  only 
conflict  and  hatred  and  separation  prevail.  There  is  no 
love  or  unity. 

One  of  the  central  narrative  scenes  of  Under  the 

Volcano  also  parodies  the  Samaritan  story.  This  scene 

also  symbolizes  the  disunity  which  operates  on  all  levels 

of  the  novel.  A  poor  Mexican  Indian,  who  has  been  robbed, 

is  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road,  bleeding  to  death  from  a 

blow  on  the  head.  Like  the  proud  and  self-righteous 

religious  leaders  in  the  biblical  narrative,  "two 

querulous  expensive  cars  .  .  .  that  both  bore  upon  their 

rear  number-plates  the  sign  ' Diplomat ico ' ,  surged  on  past, 

bouncing  on  their  springs,  and  brushing  the  hedges,  to 

5  3 

disappear  ahead  in  a  cloud  of  dust."  However,  in  contrast 
with  the  original  Good  Samaritan,  a  pelado ,  under  the 
guise  of  giving  aid  to  the  wounded  Indian,  steals  the 
last  pieces  of  money  which  were  lying  under  the  Indian's 
collar.  After  shamelessly  flaunting  the  money  to  scur- 
rilously  show  off  what  he  interprets  as  his  own  shrewd 
cunning,  the  pelado  enters  a  tavern  to  squander  the  bloody 
coins.  Hugh  and  the  Consul  could  not  give  any  help. 
Rationalizations  and  circumstances  prevented  them  from 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Indian.  Man  will  not  or  can  not 
love  his  fellow  man,  it  seems.  A  loveless  abyss  -  a 
barranca  -  prevents  him  from  reaching  out  to  his  own 


brothers . 
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In  another  instance,  montage  is  used  to  create 
an  impression  of  the  lasting  division  between  the  Consul 
and  Yvonne.  After  evoking  the  image  of  the  barranca  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  Consul  asks  desperately:  "Who 
indeed,  even  now,  was  to  stand  between?  .  .  .  Who  indeed 

even  now  could  prevent?  He  wanted  Yvonne  at  this  moment, 
to  take  her  in  his  arms,  wanted  more  than  ever  to  be  for¬ 
given,  and  to  forgive:  but  where  should  he  go?  Where 
would  he  find  her  now?"^  The  separation  is  complete: 
the  barranca  has  served  its  purpose  of  dividing  and 
s  eparat ing . 

After  the  Consul  is  shot,  he  feels  like  "the  one 
dying  by  the  wayside  where  no  good  Samaritan  would  halt."^ 
But  the  Consul's  feeling  comes  partly  from  his  own  rejec¬ 
tion  of  love  and  assistance.  The  barranca  which  he  has 
created  around  himself  cuts  off  the  love  which  others  - 
particularly  Yvonne  -  offered.  To  the  end  he  resents  the 
involvement  of  others  in  his  life  -  "You're  all  the  same, 

all  of  you,  Yvonne,  Jacques,  you,  Hugh,  trying  to  interfere 

5  6 

with  other  people's  lives,  interfering,  interfering."  He 
refuses  too  to  accept  the  warning  advice  from  a  kindly  old 
fiddler  who,  foreseeing  the  Consul's  death,  calls  him 
"Companero . "  Finally,  the  Consul's  body  is  thrown  into 
the  barranca;  and  the  theme  of  the  failure  of  love  predom¬ 
inates  to  the  end  as  both  the  Consul  and  Yvonne  die  lonely, 
meaningless  deaths. 
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Like  the  image  of  the  wheel,  the  image  of  the  bar¬ 
ranca  functions  as  a  metaphor  in  Under  the  Volcano.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  barranca  operates  as  a  visual  metaphor  for 
the  theme  of  the  novel  with  which  it  is  closely  identified 
throughout.  Man's  inability  to  love,  his  inability  to 
reach  out  to  his  fellow  man,  and  his  inability  to  accept 
love  when  it  comes  are  aspects  of  the  novel's  theme  of 
mutual  alienation.  The  barranca  provides  a  visual  point 
of  reference  for  the  fragmented  relationships  in  the  novel. 
Its  presence  suggests  division,  conflict,  mistrust.  Its 
cut  through  the  landscape  is  a  literal  symbol  of  the  void 
which  separates  man  from  man. 

The  barranca  also  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  charac¬ 
terization  in  the  novel.  In  particular,  the  fragmented 
world  of  the  drunkard  finds  symbolic  expression  in  the  frag¬ 
mentations  which  the  barranca  creates  in  the  external  world. 
The  barranca  which  rends  Mexico,  then,  serves  as  a  control¬ 
ling  image  of  the  Consul's  disjointed  mind.  The  Consul 
lives  in  a  chaotic,  dislocated  world.  He  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  orient  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  life,  except 
when  he  is  drinking.  His  sense  of  time  and  his  sense  of 
place  are  in  a  turmoil.  The  disordered  state  of  his  mind 
suggests  a  motion  picture  in  which  the  frames  and  sequences 
follow  one  another  in  an  erratic,  illogical  order,  as  if 
the  movie  reel  is  out  of  control  and  is  moving  randomly  in 
any  direction  and  at  different  speeds.  The  questions  which 
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the  Consul  vaguely  directs  to  himself  suggest  his  disorien¬ 
tation:  .  .  Why  then  should  he  be  sitting  in  the  bath¬ 

room?  Was  he  asleep?  dead?  passed  out?  Was  he  in  the 

S  8 

bathroom  now  or  half  an  hour  ago?  Was  it  night?" 

In  addition  to  complementing  the  theme  and  the 
character  portrayal,  the  metaphor  of  the  barranca  also 
points  to  the  technique  which  Lowry  uses.  For  example,  the 
frequent  cross-cutting  of  non-contrapuntal  dialogue  by 
contrapuntal  dialogue,  while  contributing  to  the  effect  of 
montage,  provides  an  impression  of  the  disrupted  and  con¬ 
fused  perception  of  speech.  Similarly,  while  the  effects 
gained  by  the  resulting  montage  are  of  greatest  importance, 
the  insistence  of  the  camera-eye  on  the  j uxtapos i t ioning 
of  two  or  more  seemingly  disparate  objects  also  suggests  un¬ 
controlled  and  incongruous  perception.  It  seems  as  if  a 
barranca  slashes  across  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  seeing 
to  disintegrate  their  continuity.  In  this  way,  Lowry's 
technique  provides  an  objective  correlative,  as  T.  S. 

Eliot  calls  it,  for  the  fragmented  perception  of  the 
drunk.  Spender  comments  that  "the  technique  of  divided 
attention  is  used  to  wonderful  effect  to  convey  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Consul's  drunkenness,  his  diffused 
6  0 

attention."  Other  effectively  used  cinematic  techniques, 
such  as  the  flashback  techniques  and  the  changes  to  faster 
or  slower  motion,  alert  the  reader  to  what  sometimes 
seems  to  be  the  random  dislocation  of  time.  The  use  of 
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such  techniques  helps  to  characterize  the  disoriented 
Consul  and  to  heighten  the  sense  of  fragmentation  and  in¬ 
coherence,  which  are  the  novel's  central  themes. 

Thus,  Under  the  Volcano  is  a  coherent  and  integra¬ 
ted  artistic  expression  of  an  incoherent  and  fragmented 
world.  The  image  of  the  barranca ,  like  the  image  of  the 
wheel,  is  of  central  importance.  Both  demonstrate  the 
synthesis  of  form  and  content  at  which  Lowry  has  arrived 
in  his  novel.  There  is  a  fusion  of  visual  metaphor,  theme, 
characterization  and  technique.  The  visual  metaphors  - 
the  wheel  and  the  barranca  -  draw  much  of  their  strength 
from  their  association  with  the  cinematic  process,  in 
which  mechanical  fragmentation  underlies  the  apparent  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  motion  picture.  In  cinema  technique,  Lowry 
has  found  not  only  a  method  but  also  a  metaphor  to  express 
the  tormented,  surrealistic  world  of  his  characters. 

"A  mechanized  world,"  Marshall  McLuhan  wrote,  "is  always 
in  the  process  of  getting  ready  to  live.  .  .  .  The  film 

pushed  this  mechanism  to  the  utmost  mechanical  verge  and 
beyond,  into  a  surrealism  of  dreams.  .  .  . 
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